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A Gracious Lady of the East 



This jolly photograph of the Empress of Japan and her son, the Crown Prince, was taken 
as -the Empress walked round her garden with the Prince of Wales 


FOUND AFTER FORTY 
CENTURIES 

A MAID OF LONG AGO 

Ploughman’s Discovery Under 
a Field 

GRAVE DUG BEFORE HISTORY 
COMES TO LIGHT 

A ploughman, cultivating a field at 
Scremerston, near Ber wick-on-Tweed, 
has let the light of day into a secret 
4000 or 5000 years old. There, in a stone 
cavity beneath the surface of the soil, 
while life in an unending, torrent has 
coursed over her head, a young woman 
has all these ages lain sleeping. A 
ploughman’s labour at last reveals 
her unguessed sanctuary. 

The character of the grave, the con¬ 
dition of the body,'and the many little 
evidences that science pieces together 
to form a credible history, all go to sug¬ 
gest that the death and "burial of this 
unknown young woman * occur red 2000 
years before the birth of Christ. 

A Person of Consequence 

We shall never know her story—per¬ 
haps there was little to tell—but she 
was a person of consequence in her day, 
as we can infer from the strength and 
security of her tomb. She may have 
been a tribe's princess. ” She was some¬ 
body’s child, and gentle- hands laid her 
upon her last couch. 

Hers was a barbarous.era, but human 
hearts were human even then, and sor¬ 
row, * affection, and pity, warm in 
savage breasts, are commemorated in the 
rude, strong fastness in which this 
young .woman of ancient Britain was 
enshrined. 

It is astonishing that she should have 
rested so long undisturbed, while the 
world has* made most of the human 
history that counts. She lived and died 
before the Bible was written, for she was 
before the time of Moses. When she 
was alive Cleopatra's Needle, which, 
with its war scars from a German 
bornb, now stands, on the Thames Em¬ 
bankment, raised its lofty head to the 
skies afar in Egypt. The Israelites were 
a free people, with'no thought of long' 
years of bondage to 1 come. The mighty 
• Assyrian Empire had not arisen. 

The Bear Roams Over Britain 

Rome was not even a name when this 
-fair maid lived and moved and had her 
being in our old land ; Greece had not 
attained .to majesty or dominion. Brit¬ 
ain itself; unknown to the outer world, 
was the domain of wild beasts, and men 
and women almost as wild. The wolf 
and the bear were, here.; wild boars 
abounded throughout the land, tower¬ 
ing wild cattle shook the air with their 
bellowings, and eagles clouded the air 
-in their flight. The people themselves 
tore the hides from slain animals and in 
them' clad themselves ; they explored 
gloomy caverns in the rocks, settled, and 
. called them homes. 


Their tools were of flint. Perhaps 
the - aristocrats of intelligence had here 
and there a spear or axe of bronze; 
but these were few, and certainly no 
creature in the Britain of that day knew 
how to win and work iron. - 

They painted their -bodies and ate 
raw food,, except where instinctive 
genius impelled them to toast a frag¬ 
ment over a smoky fire of logs. Boil 
their food they could not, for they had 
not advanced sufficiently to make 
vessels capable of withstanding the 
effects of fire. 

- There was no learning—indeed, true 
writing had not been invented. All 
knowledge was legendary or the fruit of 
personal experience, transmitted from 
one person -to another by word of 
mouth; and .life was closed in by super¬ 
stitions and terrors like the life of an 
African or Australasian savage today. 

From such conditions this young 
woman of. the long, ago passed into the 
Unknown, to lie unchallenged in her 
tomb for ■ forty centuries. 

Caesar’s bones are one with the debris 
of the Roman Forum ; the dust of David 
and Solomon mingle with the sands of 


the East. The body of Alexander the 
Great has passed from all knowledge ; 
not a bone remains of William the Con¬ 
queror. But this woman, without name 
or fame or fortune, has lain undisturbed 
for four thousand years after she lived 
out her little span. 

THE ORPHANS 
How They Found a Mother 

A gamekeeper on Deeside, Aberdeen¬ 
shire, has had a remarkable experience 
among foxes. 

He discovered the lair of a fox among 
the heather, and after a good deal of 
hunting succeeded in trapping the old 
pair. A few days later he found on the 
ledge of a rock.near the den five young 
fox cubs. .. . 

It chanced that he had at home a cat 
with kittens the same age as the cubs, 

. so he took two of them home ' and 
placed them . beside the . mother cat. 
She took kindly to her common enemy, 
and suckled them. The young cubs 
have become quite friendly with the 
kittens, and the cat is proving an 
excellent foster-mother. 


BANANA MENACE 

JAMAICA’S PLANTATIONS 
IN DANGER 

Immense Destruction Wrought 
by a Fungus Pest 

SCIENTISTS BAFFLED 

At present we import into Great 
Britain ‘ about six million bunches of 
bananas a year, worth about £4,000,000, 
and practically the whole of this supply 
comes from Jamaica^ 

That island supplies about a third of 
all the bananas eaten in Europe and 
North America, its total export/of the 
fruit every year being something like 
fourteen million bunches, or 1,400^000,000 
separate bananas. \ 

Now the whole of this,vast supply of 
a' pleasant and valuable food is im-. 
perilled, by the ravages of a disease that 
is sweeping rapidly over the banana 
plantations of Jamaica and destroying 
the plants wholesale. 

Science Seeking a Remedy 

It is known as Panama disease because 
it came to the West Indies originally 
from ’ the Isthmus of Panama, and in 
spite of all the efforts of scientists and 
planters no way has yet been found to 
stay its ravages. 

JNfew areas are becoming infected 
almost daily, and planters fear that 
unless some cure is found immediately 
Jamaica will, within the next few years, 
cease to be a banana-producing country. 
That means that the main supply of 
bananas to Europe and North America 
will be cut off. • 

The Department of Agriculture in 
Jamaica is investigating the disease and 
trying to find a remedy, and the Govern¬ 
ment has appointed a special committee 
to look into the matter. 

A Very Valuable Food 

Districts in which the disease is rife 
are being scoured, and all infected plants 
destroyed. The soil, too, is being 
treated, but so far all efforts to stay the 
spread of /.the disease have failed. 

The disease is caused by a fungus, a 
tiny agaric that multiplies very rapidly 
and is found in immense numbers on-the 
stems of the plant. The fungus per¬ 
meates the tissues of the stems, and all 
infected plants have to be burned, or the 
spawn, from the plants that have been 
cut down soon spreads over a wide area.- 

It is ..not a pleasant prospect for 
Europe .to .have its supply of bananas 
cut off> but the destruction of so im¬ 
portant an industry is' even tragic for 
the island of Jamaica. 

The earth nowhere produces a more 
valuable food than the banana, the 
amount of nourishment per acre being 
far in excess of that yielded by ground 
planted with wheat, and it is only in 
recent rimes that the banana has become 
popular in Europe. 

Let us hope that 'science will prove 
itself equal to the emergency that has 
arisen. Picture on page 'J 
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WHAT IS AMERICA? 

THE GREAT NEW NATION 

Mixed Races of the World 
Blending into One , 

108,000,000 PEOPLE 

By a Special Correspondent # 

Tliere are several Americas and more 
than one. United States. But the great 
republic that occupies a large propor¬ 
tion of the North American Continent, 
and whose full and proper title is the 
United States of America, is familiarly 
and commonly called America. Some¬ 
times the expression United States is 

* 'used, but Brazil is also a'United States. 

This * great republic of' America has 
grown to about 108,000,000 people. 
Next to Russia, it is the greatest white 
nation in the. world, even when allow¬ 
ance lias, been made for the considerable 
proportion, of coloured people.. It is not 
generally realised that America has fully 
11 million coloured people, < of whom 
all but about half a million arc. negroes. 

People Drawn from Every Race 

Even less .is it realised that'America 
lias- grown to consist of a great mixed 
people, which is well on the way to 
become, if it has not already-become, a 
nation with individual characteristics 
derived from every country in .the world. 

Sometimes people speak of the* United 
Kingdom and America as the-‘/ two 
branches..of the Anglo-Saxon -race.” 
This is rather misleading, _ The United 
.Kingdom itself contains many varieties 
of people other than Angles and Saxons. 
There are, to name only a.few*varieties, 

. the ; Scots, : Highland and Lowland, the 
Irish, the Welsh, the Panes,/and .The 
Normans. All these havo. contributed, 
Through our emigration, to the American 
population ; but, in addition, America 
has drawn millions from, every race 
under the sun. 

AH Sorts and Conditions of Men 

But let us go to the United States 
census and see what it tells us. The last 
count, was made in 5. 1*920; * and then 
America had 105,700,000 people. Of 
these about 11 millions consisted of 
coloured people, including* negroes, 
Indians, Chinese, and Japanese. In 
addition there were nearly 14 million 
foreign-born white people, derived from 
the United Kingdom, Germany, Russia, 
Austria, • Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, 

, .Scandinavia, Italy, France, Spain, 
Mexico, the .Balkans, and, indeed, from 
almost every country in the world. The 
largest \ contributors . were Ireland, 
1,000,000 ; England, 800,0O0 Sweden, 
.600,00,0; .Germany, 1,700,000 ; Poland,. 
1,100,000 ; Austria, 600,000 ; Russia, 
i,40o,opo Italy, 1,600,000 ; 1 and 'Scot¬ 
land, 250,000. ■ . 

New York’s Many Foreigners 

* But that is only to speak of the 
foreigners foreign-bom, and excludes tlie 
tens of " millions born in America of 
foreign or mixed parentage, who are 
Americans by virtue of their American 
birth. Thus we see that a very large pro¬ 
portion indeed of the American: people 

* belongs to races other than those that 
‘ 'constitute the United Kingdom. ;/ 

The case of New York is very remark¬ 
able. The. census showed that four-fifths 
of New York’s population consists of 
foreigners. New York has actually more 
Russians in it than.the entire population 
of .Warsaw, and more Italians than the 
entire population of Naples. -More strik¬ 
ing still, there were found to be as many 
- as-638,000 Irishmen in New York alone, 
whereas the entire population of Ireland 
■is only.about 4,500,000. 

This great mixture of strikingly 
different people who inhabit one of the 
richest territories in the world is a 
wonderful phenomenon, and its results 
no one can precisely foretell. It seems 
. probable, however, that as America has 
received enterprising immigrants from 
every country, she is likely to build up 
a new* race of mixed origin which will 
produce an unusual proportion of men 
and women of beauty, genius, and power. 


STREETS OF THE 


THE RISING SAP 


EAST 

SETTING THEM UP IN 
LONDON 

The Church Missionary Society 
Does a Fine Thing 


MYSTERIOUS FORCE- 
PUMPS OF A TREE 

Puzzle that Fifty Years of 
Science has not Solved 

SOME RECENT EXPERIMENTS 


BRINGING THE WORLD 
BEFORE OUR EYES 

There, is/-s.till time' for fortunate 
London readers of the G.N., to see the. 
wonderful exhibition now* in progress at* 
the Agricultural Hall, promoted by the 
Church Missionary .Society;. Let us take 
a walk round it, or, better, still,- hire -a 
jinricksha in the Japanese village. . 

Entering/this village -we pass' under 
the great red archway; such as stands 
at the entrance to every village in Japan. 
On tlie left as the police .box. Japanese: 
police do not: patrol the streets,-"but in 
case of need must be summoned, . and 
only, then do they consent to give assis-' 
tance after/many; - formalities have been- 
gone through, by which time the criminal 
has probably made good liis escape ! 

We will next inspect the Persian 
house/on top/of which a short wooden 
tower is noticed, having no top, a hollow 
interior, an<J operi windows iii the sides. 
This is the * wind-catcher, so designed 
that a gust of wind ;from any direction 
will be wafted direct'.to the principal 
living-room. Inside * the:. house—which 
has no windows to tlie- street—we see. a 
native carpet-weaver at work. -/... 

. Sleeping on the Roof 

A few yards away; and we are in 
Palestine. The Bedouin encampment, 
with a goat in one corner, is of great 
interest, as is also the typical peasant’s 
cottage opposite. This.has a flat roof, 
reached by an outside staircase, and the 
roof is used for drying■;wheat and fruit,. 
In the summer the villagers often sleep 
out here. • 

At the Foreign Market \ -in .the Egyp¬ 
tian Street, is a collection of varied anti- 
beautiful things from -all - parts , of the- 
world ; and adjoining tlie market is the 
Indian StreeL The beautiful model of 
the Golden Temple.at Amritsar should 
not be missed, but.-perhaps the most- 
important exhibit is the representation 
of a zenana, that part of an Indian 
house where; .‘the * married ’ women/ are 
kept prisoners, r ; • • -7 ; //'• ' ./■ 

Two Indian outcaste; villages. and/a- 
Nigerian compound forntya special/.at¬ 
traction. In the Indian village the 
wretched conditions under, which these 
people live can be vividly realised. They 
live in hovels which are at all times, 
shared by their cows arid other animals. 

Forty Truckloads of Scenery 

In Chinese Street we .see the members 
of a blind boys’ band from the “ Soul- 
Lighted School -' at Foochow, all hap¬ 
pily at work making mats and baskets; 
Then we listen to-one of their concerts 
in the Chinese ;Guest . Room. These* 
young' men play Eastern and Western 5 
music, and,all.speak English. / After the: 
exhibition, is over they will go on tour 
in the provinces, accompanied by Mrs. 
Wilkinson, who started the blind school 
.at Foochow 25 years ago.A •• . . j/. 

.We can only mention the very inter¬ 
esting kinefna lectures, costume scenes^ 
and other attractions of this fine exhibi; 
tion. We are delighted to know that the 
scenery is all fireproof^/a most excellent 
example to all exhibitions of this sort.;- 

Pronunciations in This Paper 


Antares . 

Bedouin. 

Limoges. 

Marseilles 

Platypus 

Sakhalin 

Velasquez 

Wampum 


. . An-ta-reez 

. . Bed -oo-een 

. , . . . Le-mozh 
. . Mar-say. 

. . ‘ Plat-e-pus' 

. Sah-kahl-yeen 
. Va'y-lahs-kayth 
. . Wom-pum 


By a Scientific Expert ' 

In the. spring the sap-began to rise in 
the trees, and now, when leaves are out 
on the top-most branches, the’liquid sap 
has beeh/pumped up by the mysterious 
force-pumps of the trees to heights of 
a hundred feet or more. ; ■ '/ 
i. The/force which takes up" the liquid 
to these; heights is commonly called 
• capillary attraction ; it is the same force 
That makes tea or milk' rise up a-cube of 
sugar;' Scientific men call it*“;asmotic 
pressure. ’ ’ But, whichever name 7 is given 
to it, the strange occurrence is/not yet 
explained, though the first-experiments 
made to find out why it happened were 
made heady fifty yeats ago'by Pfeffer. 
/All we can* say is that in the tallest 
trees and the humblest fldwers; these 
natural" force-pump^ for. driving" the sap 
through tlie-veins of the plants are always 
working. They work at great pressures, 
so that it is correct to speak, as the C.N. 
Monthly was doing the other ; day, of 
“ the stress and strain -of a violet/ 1 ! . 

Too Small for the Microscope 

These vegetable pumps, of which the 
mechanism is so small and intricate that 
certainly no microsGopeWill ever reveal 
it,, and which derive their cumulative 
power -from their immense" numbers in 
any ..plant; /bring- 'about 'pressures that 
are' enormous when they are compared 
with those" "at which the mechanical 
pumps-of engineers; work.; ;> ^ ■' 

For example, according to/the recent 
work of experimental botanists in Swit¬ 
zerland and the' United States, the 
general pressure at which tlie molecular 
vegetable pumps work is somewhere 
between 150 and 225-pounds to the 
square inch ; but this is often exceeded. 
Plants growing in the deserts^of Arizona 
work at 27^ pounds to the square inch 
of pressure/ and/there is a flowering 
plant growing^near the Great Salt Lake 
iiv Utah rim which’ the sap rises at the 
enprinous* pressure of-over-a* to ii to the 
square inch.' Such a pressure ‘would 
burst/any steam boiler. / v 

In wet : places like a'Jamaican rain 
forest'the pressure is lower ;* : iiv salt 
deserts higher; and wind makes the 
pressure rise,, and so does light. . 

/ LEAVE THEM ALONE 
An Echo of Gallipoli /. 

War Claims, its victims not/only when 
men are!fighting but long after: peace 
has been declared. ;; ..*/*• ; -* 

/On the-battlefields of Jhe Gallipoli 
Peninsula a party of British sailors came, 
“the other day, across a shell; ‘whicli went 
off when they toudied= it/and/wounded 
Six men, two of- whom died, while a third 
was so badly hurt-that he was trot- ex¬ 
pected to live. ; ' . - /;/ 4/ .. 

/ -The only sensible rule . for men. and 
’nations in dealing with the deadlyriinple- 
ments of wards-; Leave them alone. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the. auction rooms' for objects" Of. interest. 

A firsf f ol id Shakespeare . ;:- £8600 
/ Another first-folio Shakespeare/, /£5400 
Dickens’s MS. of Haunted Man ' £3700 
. 600 letters by Dickens. >-/. . ■/ • £ 21:50 
A miniature by Oliver / . . ; • £1050 
A panel of French tapestry ‘ . ••;’ £945 
An iSth century dinner service- £855 
A Greek gold earring' . . . £378 

A Louis XVI magnifying-glass £189 

A porcelain jug ..... £ 152 *. 

- A Limoges enamel candlestick .* ..£110 
. A Dresden inkstand . . . £79 

Six salt cellars of 1 Si 7 - • r £65 

Pair of old Worcester plates / £55 

First edition of Paradise Lost" £30 
A Saxony stamp of 1850 £28 
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WORLD PARLIAMENT 
MOVES TO THE HAGUE 

The Next Conference 

EIGHT MONTHS TRUCE OF 
NATIONS 

Preparations for the Conference at 
the Hague which' is to'follow the Con¬ 
ference at Genoa are going busily 
forward. . 

Here it is hoped some agreement may 
be reached between Russia and the rest 
of tlie world for the resumption of trade 
and the reconstruction of. that vast 
country’s industrial life. 

AH that was actually done at Genoa 
was to arrange for this further meeting, 
and to induce all governments to agree 
that for a period of eight months they 
would not disturb the peace. By the time 
these eight months have passed it is 
hoped that the warlike, fever may have 
abated, and that the. danger of war 
.which once again threatened Europe this 
spring may have been averted. 

The chief points of difficulty at Genoa, 
which'will be further discussed in Hol¬ 
land, were the. acknowledgment by the 
Russian. Government of the T-sar’s debts, 
the recognition • of private property 
owned by foreigners in Russia, and the 
handing back of property that has been 
nationalised, and the granting to Rus¬ 
sians of credit that will enable them to 
purchase agricultural, implements, loco¬ 
motives, and other things of which the 
country/is in; urgent need. 

PROGRESS IN IRELAND 
More Hope of Order in the South 

Once more at the eleventh hour civil 
war lias been prevented in Ireland. 

* Mr.' Michael .Collins., head of the 
Provisional Free State Government 
formed to carry on until after a general 
election, and Mr. de Valera have agreed 
that the present : position of parties in 
the Dublin Parliament .shall be main¬ 
tained, -and that a Coalition Ministry 
shall be formed. . . 

This, it is hoped, means that the Sinn 
Feiners who wantr Ireland to be alto¬ 
gether separate from. England, an 
independent Republic; will no longer 
make war on • the' Government. That 
would allow the Government to devote 
i itself to the task ‘of keeping order and 
laying the foundations for Ireland’s 
I new prosperity and freedom. 

At first Mr. Collins thought he could 
defeat de Valera and the Irreconcilables, 
but he had to give way to them and 
admit them to a share in the manage¬ 
ment of affairs. / ’ * *’ , 

Meanwhile the Ulster Government 
finds it quite' impossible tp, keep 
order in Belfast. v //. 

NOT 5 MAJESTIC 
Proudest Ship Go^s Aground 

• On licr first trip, across the, Atlantic 
the proudly-named Titanic struck an 
iceberg /and sank. -At about the same 
time thd‘ Olympic met with an accident. 
Now the new Majestic, starting on her 
first voyage for New "York,' has run 
aground and been delayed in the 
, harbour. 

We give these immense ships names 
[which suggest * that, they are. efforts of 
more than human skill and energy. 
We compare them to Titans, the fabied 
giants of the earth’s early ages. We put 
them among tlie pagan gods on Olympus. 
We extol their majesty. It seeiiis like 
askirfg for trouble. ‘ ; 

There is something ironical in flic 
Majestic ashore on a sandbank just after 
leaving the quayside. ‘ Pictures on page 3 
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CAMP FIRES 
The Joily Girl with the 
Silver Ring 

COUNTING HER BEADS 

Is there a Camp Fire in your part of 
the world ? ‘ 

Last year there were iq Camp Fires 
in England, but this kind of fire spreads 
so rapidly that this year there are three 
times ig. What is it ? 

It is a club, or band, or society, or 
fellowship, or, rather, a little bit of 
all these, for making any girl more 
worth while to other people, and more 
worth while to herself, and for making 
any girl's life happier and fuller. 

If you meet a girl who seems never 
at a loose end, always happy, and. 
always to have something on hand, 
most likely you will see on her little 
finger the Wood Gatherer’s silver ring. 
It has five faggots across it, with 
two faggots to bind them, and these 
f aggots stand for the seven points 
of the law. Ask her all about her ring, 
and she will be pleased, for it is an 
honour to have won it; and very likely 
she will show you her beads as well. 

Every bead means something useful 
she has learned, such as how to cook 
eggs out of doors without any cooking 
pots, or what the baby is telling you 
when it cries. • > 

bees”at the turnstile 

Numbering Them as They 
Leave the Hive 

The United States Bureau of Ento¬ 
mology in studying the habits of bees 
desired to note how many insects left 
the hive during the day. 

They applied to the Bureau of Stan¬ 
dards for assistance, and an apparatus 
has been devised* that will do the count¬ 
ing as accurately as.a turnstile on a pier, 
without worrying the bees. 

In order to count them automatically 
a gate is arranged which will permit 
only one bee to pass through at a time, 
and attached to this is a device that is 
much used in America for registering 
the number of telephone calls made on a 
given instrument. 

By arranging several of these devices 
it is possible to record the number of 
bees leaving the hive up to 300,000 
exits in a day. 


DOING SOMETHING 
USEFUL 

New Work for an Old Warship 

One result of the scrapping of warships 
arranged at the Washington Conference 
is that an American battleship, the 
Ivearsage, is being transformed into A 
great. Heating crane, one of the largest 
in existence. 

The hull of the warship will remain, 
but the guns and turrets are being 
removed, and in their place will be 
erected the crane with the machinery 
to work. it. 

This crane will be capable of turning 
in all directions, and will have a radius 
of 174 feet. The boom will rise like a 
leaning tower, and raise a load of 250 
tons to a height of 101 feet. ■ . - 

Time brings its’revenges. One of the 
first uses to which this giant crane made 
from a battleship will be put will be 
the dismantling ,of:-the other warships 
that are^ being scrapped. That is the 
way to get on with the new world. 


RUNNING INTO TRAINS 
Extraordinary Accidents 

Some amazing facts are revealed 
in a bulletin issued" by the Southern 
Pacific Kailroad of America. 

Duriing 1921, on. the. Pacific system 
of the Southern - Pacific, 186'motorists 
ran into sides of trains, 85 crossing 
gates ' were broken down, and 46 
motorists skidded into trains ! 

The company now announces that, to 
protect itself from damage done by 
careless motorists, it will in future sue 
the owners of cars that run into its 
trains—provided they are still alive ! 


A PALACE ON THE SEA 



The Imposing Entrance to the Spacious Lounge 


The White Star liner Majestic, which has just been aground on her first voyage, is the biggest 
ship that has ever crossed the seas, and is literally a floating palace. As can be seen by these 
pictures, it vies in magnificence with any palace on the land. It is very difficult when 
aboard such a vessel to feel that one Is on the sea at all. The Majestic was taken over 
from the Germans. See page 2 


NINE WATERSPOUTS 
AT ONCE 

WHAT A SAILOR SAW 

Remarkable Experience After 
a Thunderstorm 

WATER THAT CHASED A CREW 

■ -- By Our Weather Correspondent 

The chief officer of the 'steamship 
Carston, trading between Middlesbrough 
and Santiago de Cuba, sends home an 
account of an extraordinary experience 
at sea near Guantanamo. 

One afternoon the ship encountered a" 
tropical thunderstorm, which had con¬ 
tinued in the usual manner for some 
three-quarters of an hour when the 
wind suddenly dropped, and the low 
clouds began to send down a number of 
long, tapering arms toward the water. 

These arms were, constantly changing 
in shape and size. Sometimes a number 
of small pendants would revolve rapidly 
around a larger one," like children playing 
a game. , All were twisting rapidly*round 
on their own axes. When a larger spout 
was formed it appeared to absorb the 
smaller ones near it. 

Storms That Lick Up Houses 

At one time there were visible no fewer 
than , nine large waterspouts simulta¬ 
neously. All were rotating violently and 
swaying to and fro. 

Waterspouts at sea are fairly common, 
principally, it is said, on the route of the 
Gulf Stream, and one is occasionally seen 
in the sea around the British Isles ; but 
to encounter such large numbers is rare. 

They are caused by small swirls of air, 
which are brought about by local heat¬ 
ing or by conflicting currents of air. The 
movement of the air is exactly the same 
as in the terrible tornadoes of Central 
America and the hurricanes of the West 
Indies. When these circular storms pass 
over the land they exert an extraordin 
ary sucking action, and will sometimes 
catch up and transport whole buildings. 

Whirling Columns of Sand 

One of the most dreaded forms of 
rotatory storm is the simoom. This is a 
similar phenomenon to the waterspout, 
but occurs in the desert. The simoom 
licks up thousands of tons of sand, and 
carries it in a great, whirling, funnel- 
shaped mass into the clouds.. 

In the case of a waterspout the suction 
of tlie air takes up a great curling column 
of water from the surface of the sea. 
This water is sometimes little more than 
a mass of spray, but more often it con¬ 
sists of solid water rushing upward in a 
stream—as water might run downward 
from a gigantic tap. 

As the water reaches the clouds, which 
are always quite low at such a time, 
the column spreads out and breaks up 
into drops, which are scattered through 
the body of the cloud. 

Whirlwinds are sometimes quite small, 
gently moving, and comparatively 7 placid, 
and sailors say 7 that a cannon-ball fired 
through the waterspout will cause it to 
break and disperse. Though this is 
probably 7 true of the sriialler spouts, a 
tropical waterspout is often far too 
violent to be dispersed in this way. 

Inside a Waterspout 

A case is on record of a waterspout 
that passed across the deck Of* a ship, 
and an officer on board the clipper “ Crest 
of the Wave,” at the time on her way to 
the Crimea laden with war-material, has 
left us a vivid description. The spout, 
he says, zigzagged- across the ship, 
passing athwart the forecastle, then 
back again over amidships, and finally 
along the poop. , 

Here it passed right over him, envelop¬ 
ing him in a swirling mass of spray and 
water, and causing a sensation of being 
drawn aloft with a spiral movement. 

However, he escaped with nothing 
worse than a shock and a soaking, and 
was able to enjoy the rare spectacle of 
watching the remainder of the crew 
vainly endeavouring to dodge the spout 
as it chased them on deck. 
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INGEN UITYTRIUMPHS 


New Methods Found by 
Clever Minds 

SCIENCE PLAYS WITH FIRE 
AND FLIES . 

f Two instances are reported oF the 
discovery' by scientific investigators of 
methods Tie ver tried before, which have 
both proved most useful. ■ . . ', ' . 

At a town in Georgia, FT.S.A', the 
. post-office records were badly toharred 
ill a, fife, and could not be deciphered. 
As ‘ it was important to beep Tlieir 
, contents among the town archives a 
Government department, the Bureau of 
Standards, was asked liow they -Could be 
treated.; ' '; " t 

f . The department asked for the burned 
papers ;fo be-sent along, and tried all the 
■ - known.-- methods of bringing 4 out the 
, writing upon them. ■“ * “ .... 

None; of these had any sue Cess." -Then 
some hard-thinking was done, and it 
. occurred to one of the investigators to 
try placing the charred documents 
' between photographic plates. When-The 
plates were. removed at the end . of a 
fortnight, ’ and developed, the writing 
came-out upon them quite clearly. 

The other instance comes -from - the 
Fiji Islands. Here there was an epidemic 
of-which the infection was believed to be 
.carried by a certain kind of fly,-but the 
^doctor.was puzzled how to make- sure of 
"this: - ' Then lie took a number.-of*.these 
-flies, fed them on meat, bread, and sugar 
-dyed pink, and eventually produced a 
pink .colour on tlieir bodies. 

Then he had observations* made as to 
whether these pink flies were about 
before ^people were taken ill, and so lie 
confirmed liis suspicion and was able to 
take measures to exterminate the fly. 

Sp knowledge ^'increasing every day,' 
and’ will increase in directions yet un- 
gucssed at if only minds are applied 
steadily-to solving the - problems which' 
every day sets before mankind.; , . 


FIREPROOF TRAINS 
Running on an English Railway 
for 17 Years 

* With reference to our paragraph "about 
fireproof. - trains in America, a i reader,.. Mr. 
H. E. Hall, points out the interesting fact 
that there have been fireproof trains on one 
English railway for about 17 years. 

While steel fireproof railway carriages 
have been introduced into England only 
quite recently, we have had fireproof 
wood trains here in London since 1905; 

All the wood used in the building of the 
coaches on the London District' Rail¬ 
ways has : been fireproofed "since the 
year ,19^5 « and any of your readers who 
travel by tube will be able to read the 
notification of the fact for themselkes 
on the metal disc placed by that railway 
company on the doors of the ; woodpn 
^carriages. , . - 

Similar fireproof wood is ..now used 
* largely by the Admiralty, and also in 
our big passenger liners. - 

This is evidently a case in which England is 
by no means behind America. 

BETTY FINDS HER WAY 

A Herefordshire lassie thinks her Welsh 
pony, Betty, deserves honourable mention 
for cleverness. ■* - 

I learned to ride on Betty 'when I 
was four years old, and we were great 
friends. 

When I was sent away to school I 
lent her to three other children living 
seven miles away. _ , 

On the night of the first day . she was 
put in a field she came, home, and in 
the.,morning was waiting at the stable 
door to be let in. The greater part of 
the way was quite new to her. 

I am sorry to say Betty has now died. 


YOUR OWN.WIRELESS 

HOW TO START 

A Simple Thing that any C.N. 
Boy Can Do 

LISTENING' TO THE VOICES 
IN SPACE 

By Our Marconi House Correspondent 

We shall all be-using-wireless-soon, and it 
is well to begin. Here* our .Wireless Expert 
tells us what do do tost arbour Radio Set 

Before using, a Avitoless receiving set it 
is nccessaryvto have the Postmaster-. 
General’s permission; ' ‘Apply to the 
nearest post-office for. va receiving 
licence. It will- cost-ten/shillings, and 
must be renewed’ every year. lit tlie 
.case of a beginner it is.best to begin with* 
a simple receiver, which, employs a 
crystal detector. This . description -will, 
probably satisfy the .Postmaster-General.' 

IF you are .under 2to your parent 
should-apply for a licence^ though you 
may work The apparatus yourself. • 

Fixing the Aerial 

Having obtained k permit you must 
rig up an aerial—thd wire which is to* 
catch the messages as they travel across* 
the land.. The possible lcngtlr.and height 
of this wire will be given jn your post- 
office conditions. Subject to these limits, 
you must make the aerial as long, and as 
high above the ground,, as possible. No 
doubt you will be able to find some con¬ 
venient flagstaff, tree, or chimney to 
take one end, while tlie other end might 
be Taken to a 1 staple high up on the wall 
of the house: The wire must be insulated 
from its supports .by some non-conductor 
of electricity, • 

If you are unable to arrange a very 
long wire you will * get better results 
by using two -wires, which hiust-.be 
separated by spreaders, about six or 
eight feet long. The wire connection 
fronr the aerial to the apparatus should 
be made from the end which is nearest 
the wireless-room. The connection must 
be soldered to the aerial. In tlie case of 
two wires; two down-leads must be taken, 
one from each wire, and joined together 
just before they enter the wireless-room. 

Tuning up to the Wave-Length 

They must, of course, be insulated at 
their entry by- passing tlieiiv through an 
insulating tube in the wall. Suitable 
wire and insulators can be bought 
quite cheaply from your dealer, who will 
probably be pleased to advise you. 
Before buying wire measure up for 3*0 ur 
aerial with string, and then buy a ‘ few 
yards more than you appear to need. * 1 

A beginner will do well to be content 
with a set which, will receive wireless 
waves ranging in length from about 
200 metres to 2600 metres .(one metre 
is roughly three feet three inches). This 
range will allow for tuning up to the 
wave-length used by the ships, 600 
metres,' and the Eiffel Tower station 
which sends out Time-signals on a wave 
of about 2500 metres. Music and speech 
broadcasted by wireless Telephony may 
be heard on the shorter waves, between 
350 and 425 metres in length. • 

The Wire to the Earth 

If you do not know much about wire¬ 
less you had' better tell your dealer and. 
get him to help you. Ask for a crystal 
detector . set of the range indicated 
ajrove, and get him to show you where to 
connect the aerial wire to it;- ... 

Then you, will need to know how' to 
tune. This is simple/ ’and if 3^0 u tell 
your dealer the size of your aerial he 
will be able roughly to show you the 
adjustments, of the various handles 
when the set is tuned for ships and the 
Eiffel Tower. But you will find out a 
great deal by experiment. 

One of the terminals on tlie set will 
have to be connected to the earth. Take 
tlie wife-to* a large metal plate—a big 
sheet of galvanised iron or of wire netting^ 
would do—buried in the earth near the 
house,* so that the ware To tlie earth is as 
short as possible. Failing an earthplate, 
solder the earth connection to tlie 


THE GIVING HABIT 

Clerk Who Became 
Managing Director 

M.P.,AND HIS MONEY 

When our;friend, Mr. T. R. Ferens; 
M.P., was a young shorthand clerk in the 
office of Repldtt’s Blue, he determined 
to give .away, every week.a tenth of his. 
small salary..;-,,. v . -1. . 

•He kept’.up This habit, and, as his* 
r income ificrCased, he increased'also .the 
amount' 1 he' gay,e; away. Gradually " Be 
worked his way up through ‘all -the 
grades of. tlie business he was in, and at 
lash became, managing director. 

. • Now he is able to announce that he is 
giving £ 60,000 to the citizens_-of .* Hull 
to build ,a* picture gallery. Thus from 
small beginnings lie has reached; a point 
at wliiclrdii-s -gifts become magnificent. 
Jf ‘ he ’had not started by; forming the 
habit of regularly doing something for 
others, lie would probably neither* wish 
nor be able to benefit his fellow's today.' 

\ Mr. Ferens'is'a teetotaler. He has long 
been'a good friend of all good causes; 
and has given money generously to help 
Sunday-schools all over the world. ; r _. 

Continued from the previous coiilirin 
nearest .-gas or water-pipe. There is no* 
danger .If you are quick iii doing it. 

. The best type of crystal is ’carborun¬ 
dum. It. is very robust and not easily 
put out of order. Others are more sen¬ 
sitive, however, though not to a re¬ 
markable degree. The upkeep of a 
crystal receiver should not be more than 
five shillings a year. . ; 

It is only fair to give the following 
warning. -Wireless as a hobby needs 

The Simplest Wireless Set 

AERIAL. This should be of fairly 
stout ,-copp'er wire. 

INSULATORS. Glazed porcelain in- 
, siilatbrs are best. 

SPREADERS. These are needed if - 
" the aerial consists of twa wires, and 
should be of bamboo, six to eight ' 
feet long* 1 '" *■- !l ’ 

RECEIVING SET.’ Crystal detector ’ 
and simple receiving circuit, to time . 

: from 200 metre's to 2600 metres/ 
CRYSTAL. ‘ Carborundum. This is* 

• robust and-easily adjusted. r Keep. 

one spare crystal as a stand-by i 
DRY CELLS. For carborundum you 
will need about two and-a half volts. 
TELEPHONES. Get one pair of high 
resistance telephones. IT will their 
be unnecessary to have a telephone : 

'■ ' transformer, which is expensive. 
EARTH PLATE. Iron or zinc sheet 
‘ or wire netting. Bury in moist earth 
two feet down. 



'How to fix the aerials 


skill and knowledge. A set cannot be 
built blindly .or w'orked mechanically, 
like a model aeroplane made up from 
i ready-made parts. The telephony con¬ 
certs may be “ picked up ** and/enjoyed 
without special skill, but by far the 
greater . part . of wireless work is tele¬ 
graphic, and there is but little fun to be 
got out of it unless 3*011 can read the 
Morse signals. 

Three or . four pounds, is as much as 
should be paid . for such a set as is 
referred to, but this does not include the 
price of the necessary pair of telephones. 
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SEARCH IN THE 
OCEAN BED 

Cargo Drowned Seven 
Years Ago 

ELECTRiC BELL BENEATH 
THE WAVES 

By a Scientific Expert 

£ romantic effort of science to. probe 
the secrets of T}fp Sea is being made near 
Cape Virginia,/inhere previous efforts tb 
salve the precious cargo of La Merida, a 
ship sunk through a collision s^veii years 
ago, have proved unavailing.' / • T 

There is little, sand at the sea-bottom 
in the. region of the sunken Treasure 
ship,, so That the task of finding.it will 
not be hopeless/but at an immense depth 
the ;sea-botto'm will.have to be scoured 
for an area of at least five and a half 
square miles. -• . . •; 

An interesting electric' Searcher is to 
be used on 1 the' salvage vessel, among 
many new devices suggested by modern 
science. This is a combination .of an 
iron and copper chain, joined together 
by a piece of rope, and: insulated by' 
means, of .some..cotton material; The 
upper ends of the chains are connected 
with a delicate electric rela3*, which; 
when “ closed,” sets a bell ringing. 

The two metal chains, when immersed 
in the sea-water, act like the poles of an 
electric battery, and produce enough 
current to keep the relay from ringing 
the bell. . But.immediately they touch a 
metallic body like the hull of tlie sunken 
vessel there will be a “ short circuit,'* 
and tlie relay will no longer be actuated, 
and the bell will ring. 

.Once La. Merida is discovered the 
difficult work of the divers will begin.. 
The vessel lies at such a depth that a, 
diver will only be able to stay down for 
from ten to sixty minutes at a time, 
while it takes nearty three hours to rise 
to the surface again. * 

FLY’S . SIX MILES A DAY 
Little Journeys of Great Peril 

The tiny wings of. the .housefly do not 
lock strong enough to carry it long 
distances: They‘arc fragile, like gossa¬ 
mer. Yet’it has been‘proved that-house¬ 
flies.-can t cover. as much :as:.six milcs^ a; 
day. ’ ■ ... ; .... 

These _ and other , facts/ both inter¬ 
esting and useful, have been learned by. 
the method recently mentioned in the 
C.N. of colouring flies': Between two and 
three hundred thousand’ of them were 1 
passed through bags containing reddish 
powder, and observations were taken- of 
all the red. flies seen within a wide area. 
One was caught in a trap thirteen miles 
away from the place where it had been 
released; it had not flown, all that 
distance in one day, ho.\vever. 

As flies are carriers of infection, which 
they pick up from, the unhealthy heaps 
on which they feed, their little journe3 7 s 
/may be full.of peril for us, and it is neces¬ 
sary to learn as much about their habits 
as possible ; and This plan of colouring 
them is a great help, to scientific study, 

LANCASHIRE THRIFT 
Honourable School Record 

t A correspondent suggests that, to 
encourage emulation, it,would be useful, 
if the C.N. mentioned the success of a 
school sowing the seeds of thrift during 
the war and since. 

The school is St. George's, Tyldesle3 T , 
Manchester. Teachers, parents, children, 
and friends realised, when War Saving. 
Associations were formed, the possible 
value, to the country and to individuals 
joining in the movement, and the result 
has been, that 20,140..war certificates 
have been sold, though/the school also 
has its own Penny Savings Bank. 

It is indeed an honourable record. 
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PICTURE-NEWS MAP SHOWING INDUSTRIAL EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



Equator—the middle i&ift •. 1 SUGArT|^ : AMERICA 
line round the globe 


Where They Are Harvesting 

Wheat.. United States, Spain, Italy,; 
Southern France, and Turkey. 

Sugar. Mexico, Central America, West 
Indies, Egypt, India and Japan. 

Tea. South America. Coffee. Brazil. 
Barley. Tunis. Strawberries. England. 
Cinnamon. Mauritius, South India, 
Ceylon, and Java. 


INDIAN OCEAN \ 


RhoJesia is frying to build up a great •; 
meal canning injuslry a ndone factory 
is al ready working al Odzi. This i; 
coimlrg mag one Jag rival lhalI5.A. ; 



g enormouslg and fa seflle 10,000 ZEALAND 

S Families on Ihe colbn lands al an ouflau 
| of i 12.000,000 


CARS OVER THE CANALS? 
The Wasted Waterways of 
England 

WHAT MIGHT BE DONE 

All over England there are canals, 
most of them unused, .many, of them 
in a state of decay. Before the railways 
were made most of the carriage of 
goods was done by canal. The railway 
companies bought up the canals In order 
to kill them and to prevent competition. 

Are the canals really dead ?■ Many 
people say No, and;-among them is 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who has 
proposed that they should be divided 
into seven groups and put into working 
order again, each group being managed 
by a public trust. 

The cost of this would be heavy, 
but it' might be worth the nation’s 
while to bear it, as the value of canal 
communication by means of motor 
barges would be -very great in many 
parts of the country. 

Another proposal is * that roads for 
motor traffic should be built above the 
canals. These would have the ap¬ 
pearance of overhead railways. Here, 
again, the expense would be very great ; 
but more roads arc needed, and the 
outlay might be justified. - 

It will be interesting if in some way 
the canals of England, once so famous, 
again take their place among our great 
national highways. 


THREE GENERATIONS IN ONE SCHOOL 

We gave the other day a case of a 
schoolmaster who had been forty years 
at one school. 

Now a reader sends us word that Mr. 
Joseph Henry Hodges has been head¬ 
master of the Council School at Berk- 
hampsted for over forty years, and that 
he is still taking classes of boys in wood¬ 
working. He has seen his own sons and 
grandsons pass through the school. The 
C/N. sends its greeting to Mr. Hodges. 


BIG AND LITTLE EGGS 
Some Records 

With reference to the account of 
large and small, eggs laid by Miss Mar¬ 
jorie Mee’s white Leghorn hen, many 
readers have written from different 
parts of the country telling of remark¬ 
ably big and little eggs that their hens 
have produced. 

The smallest of these was sent to the 
Editor by H. W. Youngs, of Freethorpe, 
Norfolk, and certainly it is an astonish¬ 
ing egg for a hen to lay, being no bigger 
than a small pea. Two other eggs were 
laid by this hen—a Rhode Island red 
hen—and both were remarkably small. 

On the other hand, several readers 
have had eggs weighing more than four 
and a half ounces. Bryce Fulton, of 
Bonnybridge, Scotland, has a hen that 
laid one measuring eight and a half 
inches round and weighing four and 
three-quarter ounces; while another 
reader, also in Scotland, James Frame, 
of Carluke, had an egg over Seven inches 
round, weighing over five ounces and 
containing three yolks. These readers 
must be very proud of their birds, which 
were both white Leghorns. . 

LIVING A CENTURY 
A Doctor Who Nearly Did It 

Many years ago an American doctor, 
James M. Peebles, wrote a book called 
How to Live a Century. 

It recommended giving up meat, 
tobacco, and alcohol; .going ■ to bed 
early and getting up at six.. It warned 
those who wished to' be centenarians 
to keep busy and avoid w-orry. 

Many scoffed at Dr. Peebles and his 
advice. They said he was very unlikely 
to live to a hundred himself. “ If he 
does/' they sneered, “ then we will 
think about following his example.” 

Dr. Peebles did not live to be quite 
a hundred, but he came within fifty days 
of it. He has now died at the age "of 
99 years, io months and 20 days. 

Up to his 80th year he practised as 
a doctor, and after that he kept himself 
occupied by all sorts of interests. 


COLOURS TO SAVE LIFE 
Great Chance for the Chemists 

HOW THEY COULD ACT 
WITHOUT PARLIAMENT 

Two cases of poisoning due to the 
accidental supply of dangerous drugs 
in place of harmless drugs by chemists 
have led to the suggestion being made 
that every poison should be coloured 
and should be known by its colour. 

This is already done with some. 
Corrugated glass is also used for poison 
bottles. It would be a great step 
forward if all poisons in common use 
had their own distinctive colour. 

Mr. Justice Darling, after hearing a 
claim for damages against a chemist 
who sent white strychnine instead of a 
white cold cure, asked the chemist if 
there wctc any reason why strychnine 
should not be coloured instead of white, 
and the reply was “No.” 

This is a matter which Parliament 
will probably be too busy or too in¬ 
different to attend to for a long time, 
but could not the chemists settle it 
themselves ? They could decide through 
their societies to refuse to sell any poisons 
which are not coloured, and it would be 
an immense public service to the credit 
of this most admirable body of men. 

"safety first 

Animals and Human Protection 

Commenting on the article by M. E. M. 
on animals seeking human protection 
with their young, an octogenarian reader 
tells how he has noticed rabbits come 
quite near houses to rear their young, 
where stoats, weasels, and foxes are 
plentiful. 

Part ridges he has noticed appear to 
find security in hedges near roads and on 
railway embankments, apparently realis¬ 
ing that their enemies are less likely to 
molest them there. 


THREE MEN ROUND 
THE world 
30,000 Miles by Air 

The Round the World Flight which has 
just begun will be divided into four 
stages. The first will be from London to 
Calcutta, the next from Calcutta across 
the Pacific Ocean to Vancouver, the 
third from Vancouver to Winnipeg 
across the Rockies, the fourth from 
Winnipeg to London across the Atlantic. 

Three different types of aeroplane will 
be used. One is a land machine with a 
230 horse-power engine, another a sea¬ 
plane with two 360 horse-power eight- 
cylinder engines, and the third, which 
will be used for the last stage, : a Hying 
boat, also with motors capable' of de¬ 
veloping 360 horse-power. 

The three adventurers, Major W. T. 
Blake, ■ Captain Macmillan, and Lieut.- 
Col. Broome, are all experienced fliers. 
They reckon that they will travel 30,000 
miles, and they will steer by the aid of 
special charts which they have made. 

flying fire-engines 

New York Fire Chief’s Glance 
Into the Future 

Among all the plans for increasing the 
destructive power of aeroplanes and 
making them more formidable against 
cities in war-time, it is a relief to hear 
that there is a possibility of using them 
for helpful instead of hurtful purposes. 

The chief of the New York Fire Bri¬ 
gade suggests that the best method cf 
extinguishing fires is to have flying fire- 
engines. These would not attempt to 
put out fires with water. They- would 
hover above burning buildings and drop 
into them fire-extinguishing chemicals. 

This imaginative, enterprising fire 
brigade commander foresees another 
value in such aeroplanes. When people 
are driven.by fire on to the roofs of 
buildings it is usually very difficult to 
rescue them. The flying machines would 
take tliem off. 

Inventors are urged to perfect the 
helicopter machine, which will be able to 
hover by means'of whirling vanes. 
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£1000 a Week for the 
Chamber of. Horrors 

Y?/e do not wonder at the in- 
” ' dignation that has been 
aroused by the proposal to put 
the War Museum in the Im¬ 
perial Institute. It is a shame¬ 
ful insult to South Kensington. 1 

We have had enough of the war. 
It has been the greatest tragedy 
in the history of mankind. * 

If it had been true, as the men 
who died believed, that it was a 
war to end war, it would have 
been worth while. We believe it 
will have ended war, for there is 
growing up a generation which 
will drive from power for ever 
these men who live on human 
hate. But so powerful is evil', so 
insidiously does it work in high 
places, that only one thing can 
save us from its grip. That one 
thing is the eternal vigilance, 
moment by moment, hour by hour, 
of all good people in this world. 

Ten million men. lie dead in 
foreign fields and in the ocean bed, 
Europe is scattered in ruins and 
its industry is strangled, nations 
are bankrupt and governments 
are'powerless, and men are idle 
everywhere. The world is a wreck. 

And yet there are men who 
would have it all again, who 
would keep alive the fires of hate 
till all the glory of the world has 
been consumed by them. We 
believe they will be beaten, but 
the price of peace is watchful¬ 
ness. We have to save ourselves 
from those who would set the 
world on fire again. 

And one thing we have to do 
is to get rid of this everlasting 
talk of war as if it were necessary. 
We must banish war from' our 
minds ; we have to disarm not 
only the. arsenals but the minds 
of Europe. We have to educate 
the world until it understands 
that war is butchery, and that the 
proper business of man is to make 
the Earth a happy place for all. 

Well, what has it all to do with 
the War Museum ? Only this— 
that this * ridiculous museum, 
wasting a thousand pounds in 
taxes every week of the nation’s 
hard-earned money, is part of the 
business of keeping the idea of 
war alive. It has turned the 
children's pleasure house at Syd¬ 
enham into a chamber of horrors, 
and now it is proposed to move 
it to South Kensington, to crowd 
, out one of the finest centres of 
knowledge and education that 
the British Empire has. It is a 
monstrous proposal. 

We know a better place for the 
War Museum, quite ready, with 
room enough and to spare. It 
can go next week. The Crystal 
Palace would be relieved of it, 
the Imperial Institute could go 
on with its work, and the nation 
would save £50,000 a year, for 
this new home of the War Museum 
would be quite rent-free and need 
no keeping up. Its address is 
the bottom of the -Atlantic Ocean. A.M. 
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Why Not a New Fashion ? 

Qf all the insults you can hurl at a 
Greek woman, we arc told, by far 
the most galling is the accusation that 
“ she buys her bread.” Here it would 
,pass for a compliment. 

Not to have to do necessary things 
or useful things is coming to mean 
with many people the idea of a happy 
life. Note how odd is human nature. 
People who would call making bread 
a fag, or weeding a garden a terrible 
toil, will go out and cheerfully ex¬ 
haust themselves over a game. 

It is not a good thing, for a nation 
when its mothers are ashamed of 
making bread and proud of having 
the money to buy tinned salmon. 

A good fashion would be finding 
pleasure in doing useful things. Let 
us try it. 

Her Child >- 

W E cannot resist this little picture 
of life in a village by the'sea in 
the extreme south of England. 

“ So the house next-door is taken ? ” 

. “No” 

“ But I see from the window a lady on her 
knees working in the garden.” 

“ Ah, that is Mrs.-. She owned the 

house many years’ago, and it was she who 
made the garden. They say she spent £300 
on it. Now-she is living in lodgings, and 
when the last tenants went she asked if 
■she might go in each day and keep the garden 
in order. It is a labour of love. The next 
tenants will get the benefit of it. Yes, she 
is on heriknees half the day.” 

“ Ah, I. see. The garden is just a hobby 
of hers.” 

“ Well, if you think that is the right word.” 

Perhaps it is not the right word 
perhaps she loves her little garden as a 
mother loves a child. A glorious thing 
is life in a world like this-if politicians 
and War Men would leave us alone. 

© ... 

A Great Man’s Secret 

Qne of the serious reviews, has lately 
published an -interesting article 
011 the notebooks of Matthew Arnold. 

. There were few figures’ in the last 
generation more striking and delightful 
than that of Matthew Arnold, a man 
of the deepest culture, the most bril¬ 
liant brightness, and the most glancing 
wit. He was loved by a wide circle, 
and respected by all the enemies of 
light, who nevertheless feared him. 
In his own field he had no rivals. 

But the notebooks published by his 
sister after Arnold’s death reveal him 
to us, this gay and genial scholar, as 
one who realised that every day should 
be a dying Towards the things of this 
world and a resurrection to the abiding 
things of spiritual truth. 

Famous, courted, flattered, and 
'eminent by- the highest qualities of 
man’s soul, he was never spoiled, arid 
remained to the end of his life the 
most lovable of men, devoted to his 
children and his home. 

Perhaps the secret was that un¬ 
known writing in his. private note¬ 
books, which consecrated every day 
afresh to the service of God, 

/ 


Three Words 

A journalist has just celebrated I 
his gist birthday, and among 
his memories is a dispatch received 
by him in the Editor’s room of The 
Times from the novelist Wilkie 
Collins. It ran : Charles Dickens dead . 

We suppose that never before in 
the world’s history had three words a 
more crushing effect. It must have 
been a wonderful experience to hold 
that missive in the hand, and to know 
that the world was suddenly plunged 
into darkness. The great lover of 
children was dead. 

® ■’ 

Tip-Cat ' 

J^ord Hugh Cecil wishes the Govern¬ 
ment were as dead as mutton. He 
is anxious the Coalition should be a real 
joint affair. 

• ' 0 • . • 

TJigh prices, decline when declined. 

Q 

goMEBODY asks why there are more fair¬ 
haired than dark-haired children. 

This is a ques¬ 
tion for a head¬ 
master. * 

□ . . 

T IIE reckless are 
not wreckless; 
The Wreckless are 
not reckless. 

0 y • 

Qne of the laws 
of health , laid 
down by a doctor 
is : “ Never, bolt 
your food.” The 
TO KNOW * danger, we ■ pre- 
If breaking glass surne, is. lockjaw, 
causes the window 0 • • ' - . 

pain T IIE la dy who says 

-:---— woman should 

have a wider sphere is evidently, dis¬ 
satisfied, with the common round. \ 

. - .. 0 : . . \ ... 

Jr seems a little late to say it, but the 
.. nations might liaye saved a lot 
of money by giving the soldiers a. bon us 
not to fight. 

0 

The Lord Chancellor, admits he is fond 
of musical comedy.- Only, of course, 
in his play-time. - 

A Scottish audience is said to be best 
for a humorous.lecturer. Our .Eng¬ 
lishman thinks it is not so liable to die 
of laughter. ■ 

' .0 

T'lii:. man that says that all the stupid 
things done should be made public 
has no idea of the cost of paper. 

0 

” Jn the last war,” we are told, “ we 
depended on shells ; the next may 
be decided by smells.” So if we fight 
again,-as they say in Parliament, the 
Nose will have it. 

Friendliness 

P ^ famous lady just back from Ire¬ 
land writes in a famous grown-up 
newspaper, “ Ireland is still the most 
friendly country in the world.” 

Arc we to suppose, then, that the 
sounds we hear, so like the explosion 
of bombs, are in reality the cracking of 
the backbones of North and South as 
they hug each other in undying love ? 

On the whole, we prefer the less* 
demonstrative friendliness of England. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS' 

TO KNOW 

If breaking glass 
causes the window 
pain 
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Your Hand 

By Our Country Qlr-I 

Deturning from the primrose 
wood, 

Or lagging up the cliffs at noon, 
Your scarred brown knees begin 
to ache, 

Mypalm receives yourfingerssoon. 

as we trudge" our silent 
• way, 

I think this thought about your 
'hand— 

There’s nothing else so wonderful 
In any sea, on any land. 

Suppose that this were hoof or 
paw, % •' 

Suppose it could not pick and 
throw, 

Norkindlefire, norhammerbronze, 
Nor stitch a sail, nor bend a bow? 

Suppose that men had hoofs or 
paws : 

They’d hide like mice in dismal 
caves, 

The wolves would howl in matted 
woods 

That scowled upon the shipless 
waves.; 

A naked, helpless thing was 
uian,. - 

Nor fur, nor tusk, nor horn had he: 
He forged a bit, and ruled the 
beast; 

He built a dani, and ruled the sea. 

YY/Yll, budding man-fist! -what 
of you? 

Perhaps you’ll draw a smiling face 
To set three hundred years of men 
A-wonder at its April grace. 

Perhaps you’ll sing : the birds 
have tongues,- 

But men can sing with .hands as 
well, 

And fro.ni dead wires and ivory 
blocks 

Can make the voice of visions swell. 

Perhaps you’ll write : your 
- specks of ink 
May bring to people far away 
A.tale to make them laugh aloud, 
Or knowledge * like the break of 
day. :' 

go though you’re grubby, soft, 
and. small, . ' . 

It isn’t hard to understand 
That there seems nothing in the 
world 

So full of wonder as this hand. 

© 

A Prayer for a Useful Life 

Almighty and most -merciful Father, 
who hatest nothing that Thou hast 
made, nor desirest the- death of a 
sinner, look down with mercy upon 
me, and grant that I may turn from 
my wickedness and live. 

Forgive the days and years I have 
passed in folly, idleness, and sin. Fill 
me with such sorrow for time misspent 
that I may amend my life according 
to Thy holy word. 

Strengthen me against habitual 
idleness, and enable me to direct my 
thoughts to the performance of every 
duty, that while I live I may serve 
Thee, and at last, by a holy and happy 
death, be delivered from the struggles 
and sorrows of this life, and obtain 
eternal happiness by Thy mercy. 

Dr. Johnson 
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REBUILD EUROPE’S 
TRADE MACHINE 

ONLY WAY OUT OF CHAOS 

Work for All Better Than 
Payment for Doing Nothing 

THE CASE OF POPLAR 

By Our Political Correspondent 

In all parts of the country there are 
people being paid a weekly dole for doing 
nothing. How much they shall be paid 
depends principally upon Boards of 
Poor Law Guardians. 

The Guardians of Poplar, a district of 
East London, have become notorious by 
reason of their high payments to unem¬ 
ployed men and their families ; and a 
report made after careful enquiry by a 
North Country Poor Law official charges 
them with wasting money as well as with 
destroying incentives to thrift, self- 
respect, and industry. 

Two Million Unemployed 

Instances-are given of families receiv¬ 
ing in unemployment pay more than they 
did when the breadwinners were. at 
work. This, the report says, induces 
men to prefer being unemployed. The 
Guardians defend their payment by 
saying that the unemployed are not 
responsible for their condition, and that 
so long as there is lavish expenditure 
by the well-to-do, and as long as officials 
are paid large salaries, it is only right 
that every family should be given ample 
means of livelihood. 

That two million people should be un¬ 
employed, which means roughly that 
ten million people must be supported 
by the community, is due to the break¬ 
down of the European Trade Machine ; 
and that breakdown was caused less by 
the four years of war than by the failure 
of the politicians to make a real peace. 
Until "the Trade Machine is got into work¬ 
ing order again improvement cannot be 
hoped for. 

What England Needs 

Eighty years ago Lord Clarendon^ 
as good a Foreign Minister as this 
country, has had, spoke of our trade 
system as being the most artificial the 
world had ever seen. If we lost control 
of the world market, he said, we should 
be lost. What he meant was that Eng¬ 
land-even then—was obliged to get a 
large part of its food from abroad, and it 
could only get its food by paying for it 
with manufactures. If it lost its cus¬ 
tomers, how could it pay for its food ? 

When the so-called peace was made, 
this important matter was lost sight of. 
Our politicians did not see that the re¬ 
building of the European'Trade Machine 
was by far the most urgent concern for 
us—though not the most urgent concern 
for France, as, happily, France can feed 
itself. The result is that we have now 
two million idle men. 

Organising Work for All 

These unemployed must, everyone 
agrees, be supported ; but there is also 
general agreement that the Poplar 
Guardians have gone the wrong way to 
work. No good can be done by encour¬ 
aging men not to want employment. 
No community can afford to pay higher 
wages for idleness than for industry. 

What seems to be needed is that the 
community should organise work for all, 
and that no one should be paid for doing 
nothing. Many ways have been pointed 
out in which useful, productive work 
could be done. It would be much cheaper 
to get something back from our huge 
expenditure on relief to the unemployed, 
and it would save them from growing 
Uack and losing their strength and 
energy, as men always do when they 
are not occupied. 

A Bill which proposed that work 
should be organised for all who cannot 
find employment in the ordinary way 
was defeated in the House of Commons. 
But if the Continent remains too poor 
to buy our manufactures and the unem¬ 
ployed remain with us, it looks. as> if 
something of the kind will surely have 
to be done. 


Sticking It Out 


\V/E know a lady who lost a little daugh- 
** ter more than thirty years ago, and 

over that child’s grave dedicated herself 
to all friendless and suffering children. 

She was rich, and had everything in 
the world which makes for ease and 
comfort. But her wealth, her posses¬ 
sions, her ease and her comfort, all were 
sacrificed for the suffering childhood of 
England. 

And now, old and crippled, but still 
ministering to scores of children in.the 
numerous homes she has established for 
them, she writes to us saying : “ It is 


terrible to get money. It is a daily fight 
to get food.” 

Think of her courage. Isn’t it the 
bravest form of heroism, to go on living 
an utterly unselfish life in a world which 
will scarcely throw a sixpence or a crust 
to those for whom we are sacrificing 
health and strength, and almost break¬ 
ing our hearts ? 

“It is terrible to get money.” And 
she sees millions and millions thrown 
recklessly away on war, sport; and heart¬ 
less, hateful vice. But she keeps on. 
That is what we call courage. 


THE THREATENED BANANAS 



Most of the bananas we eat in Britain come from Jamaica, but there is a chance of this 
supply being cut off, for a fungus disease is ravaging the plantations, and experts fear that 
unless some remedy is found Jamaica will cease to grow bananas at all. See page one 


NEWS FROM 

There are now over a million tele¬ 
phones in New York City. 

.. A new comet has been discovered by 
the Capetown Observatory. 

Baby Room 

A New York church has a Baby Room, 
where members may leave small children 
with volunteers during the services. 

Getting Ready 

As a result of cheaper postage one 
firm has ordered a million halfpenny 
stamps for the despatch of circulars as 
soon as the new rates come into force. 

Wrist-Watch Dangers 

Wearing wrist-watches has caused a 
new form of ailment. When the strap 
presses on the bone that runs down the 
arm . towards the little finger, neuritis, 
or inflammation of the nerves, is set up. 


EVERYWHERE 

A pheasant in a wood near Lincoln is 
sitting on a nest built by a pigeon. 

The deficit on the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment Railways was reduced by over two 
million pounds during 1921. 

A Fifteen Shilling Church 

A church to hold three hundred people 
has just been built by the Church 
Missionary Society at Muitira, in Kenya 
Colony, and the total cost, including 
materials, was only fifteen shillings. 

Sea Disaster 

On the first evening of its voyage to 
India, while the passengers were at 
dinner, the P. & O. liner Egypt was 
almost cut in two ofl.Ushant by a French 
ship, and sank within a few minutes. 
Nearly a hundred lives were lost. 


OIL ON THE WATERS 

A LITTLE EVIL MIXED 
WITH GOOD 

. March of Civilisation Brings 
Death to Birds and Fishes 

SOMETHING MUST BE DONE 

Oil-driven ships are new and a success, - 
but there are sad discoveries of their 
queer effects. 

The oil which forms their fuel is heavy, 
tarry stuff, and is not all consumed.- 
The residue escapes into the sea. The 
two fluids do not mix. Oil and water 
never combine, but the oil, being the 
lighter, floats on the surface and is 
carried by the tide to the shore. 

The film formed by the grease has, 
accidentally, the effect that we bring 
about • deliberately in attacking the 
mosquito problem. It prevents the 
aeration of the surface of the sea, and 
chokes the minute life forms that make 
up the food of multitudes of fishes. 
Hence,' either starved through lack of 
food, or driven away by the noisome 
mixture, fish forsake our shores and 
deprive fishermen of their living. 

Birds Unable to Fly 

The Second result of the oilon the sea 
is to cause the death of sea-birds. Highly 
charged though they are with oil—so 
much so that a dried specimen can be 
lighted and. used as a'candle—the birds, 
when their feathers- become clogged with 
this oil from the ships, are doomed. 
They are unable to fly from the water. 
They are thrown ashore helpless, to 
perish miserably. 

Those that survive cannot fly to the 
high nesting-places on-the cliffs, so that 
the bird-life of a seaside may come to an 
end in a very short time. 

Then there is the influence which this 
foul oil has upon the pleasures of the 
seaside holiday-maker. Settling in 
patches and pools on the beach, it spoils 
clothes and makes beach games quite 
impossible. 

A Call to Inventors 

Obviously these conditions cannot be 
tolerated. An inventor should not find 
it impossible. to devise means enabling ‘ 
ships to consume all their oil. It ought 
to be possible to turn the waste to profit, 
as has been * done in other directions 
where by-products, once an intolerable 
nuisance, are now a source of wealth. 

The oil-ship is a great blessing! But 
the oil-tank joins the factory chimney 
and the railway locomotive as,a problem 
to be. dealt with. The factory, furnaces 
which can, but do not, consume their own 
smoke, make city life hideous and un¬ 
healthy. The locomotives, . racing 
through the land, throw out from their 
funnels glowing red-hot cinders, which fire 
the countryside, destroy crops, and burn 
down farms and dwellings. We have 
borne these evils for many years ; it will 
be sad if we must put up with a nuisance 
every time we go to the seaside. 

WOMEN MAY BE JUDGES 
Nothing to Prevent Them 

While the House of Lords has suc¬ 
ceeded in preventing Lady Rhondda from 
taking her seat in that assembly, it has 
been decided that there is nothing to 
prevent women from being made judges. 

Only one woman has yet been called 
to the bar, and judges can only be 
appointed from the ranks of barristers. 
But many more are studying law ; in a 
few years there will be numbers of 
women practising in the courts. As they 
become eminent in their profession 
they will be made King’s Counsel. 
Then it will be only a step to the Bench. 

Women act as magistrates already, 
and have done useful service, especially 
in cases which concern children. They 
are summoned as jurors ; in time they 
will no doubt fill judgeships, and as they 
sit it* the Commons they cannot long 
be excluded from the House of Lords. 
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WHERE DOES THE SUN 
GET ITS HEAT ? 

SPLITTING UP ITS ATOMS 

What the Sun Has Been Losing 
for 1000 Million Years 

FRENCH SCIENTIST’S IDEA 

By a Scientific Correspondent 

If anyone asked where the heat .of a 
lighted match came from the answer' 
would be that it came from the burning 
phosphorus. 

But such an answer would not do at 
all if the question were asked about the 
sun, for if the sun were made of phos¬ 
phorus and were burning in oxygen, it 
would burn out in a few thousand years. 

A sun made of burning hydrogen 
would not last more than 23,000 years. 
The sun not onK blazes atvay, but it 
sends out, at a dead, loss, an enormous 
amount of energy in the form of heat. 

Now, in order to put its output into 
figures, we must speak in terms of heat 
calories. A heat calory is scientifically 
the amount of heat required to raise the 
one-twenty-eighth part of an ounce of 
water one degree (centigrade) of tem¬ 
perature. • ' • 

Reckoning Heat Power 

Engineers, when they have to calcu¬ 
late the heating power of a fuel such as 
coal, "coke, or oil,, express it in these 
calories. Thus they might say that the 
combustion of a pound of coal would 
provide so many thousand calories ; and 
then calculate how many pounds of 
coal per hour an engine would need to 
keep it going by the heat supplied to its 
steam valves. 

In the same way the physiologists 
calculate how many heat calories in the 
form of food which is burned up, or com¬ 
busted, in that wonderful engine the 
human body are needed to keep a man, 
woman, boy, or girl going throughout 
the day. The average human being, we 
may say,. requires some 3000 calories a 
day to supply him with the. heat he 
needs,' some of . which heconverts 
through his valves into work; These 
calories enable him to keep up his bodily 
heat and to do his work. 

. Mystery of the Sun’s Heat 

So much for calories—of which the 
human body takes- in or puts out over 
a million a year. But the sun.puts out 
every year a number of calories equal to 
' 4,000,000,000,000,000,000, 
000,000,000,000,000, 

or the figure 4 followed by 33 noughts. 

That is 'a figure to make the head 
sw'im. Let us come to. simpler ones. 
Every gramme, or one-twenty-eighth 
’part of an ounce, on - the sun loses two 
calories a year. It has been losing them 
for a thousand million years ; perhaps 
for ten thousand million years. In that 
time, therefore, it must have lost 2000 
million calories at least. ’ Where can 
it have got them from ? 

We have shown that the. sun would 
have lost all its calories long ago if it had 
been merely burning away; and this 
was so evident that in the 19th century 
von Helmholtz and Lord Kelvin sug¬ 
gested another explanation. 

Billions of Falling Atoms 

They said that the sun was shrinking, 
a very little, it is true, but shrinking a 
little every year, and as the atoms and 
molecules .of it fell inward they gener¬ 
ated heat by falling—just as. a stone 
generates heat when it falls to the 
ground. There are so many atoms on the 
sun's surface that their fall would strike 
out a very great many billions of calories. 

But, even if this process were to go on, 
the sun could not last more than thirty 
million years altogether, so Kelvin calcu¬ 
lated, and that is far too short a time 
for the geologists to agree with. 

So now we come to the very last 
explanation that lias been offered, and 
in a' way this was guessed at by Sir. 
Norman Lockyerwlien he used to main¬ 
tain, that the elements like hydrogen, 
or helium, or calcium, found on the sun 


PEOPLE WHO HAVE 
HEARD OF WHITE MEN 

Africans from Jungle 
. Villages , 

C.N. READER’S RIDE ON 
THE WEST COAST 

A reader of the C.N. who lives on the 
West Coast of Africa has been making 
a journey into the interior behind a part 
of the coast that has long been occupied, 
more or less, by white men: 

Our correspondent , took a bicycle 
with him to use when the path was com¬ 
paratively 'smooth, but whenever he 
rode it, and came within sight of a soli¬ 
tary native, invariably the terrified 
man dropped his load and . rushed 
into the. bush with a shriek. 

Some of these natives who had never 
left their jungle villages before were 
brought back to the coast, and great, 
lovable children they were. They were 
eager to learn English, and crowded round 
the camp fire at night to be taught. Once, 
as an experiment, our correspondent 
took out a plate of artificial teeth. In a 
moment all the scholars rushed pell- 
mell into their huts, shrieking.- In the 
morning they -were diligently trying to 
pull out their own. teeth ! . 

When they reached the point to which 
the railway had penetrated inland, and 
saw a train, their remarks rose. to 
screams ; but on reaching the seaport, 
and coming face to face with a motor¬ 
car, language’deserted them, and they 
fell silent with wonder. 

Nearly the whole of Africa is now 
known to white men, but still there are 
millions of its people who only know of 
white men by hearsay. 


DOCTOR SUN 
The Best Medicine of All 

At Alton and at Hayling Island, both 
in Hampshire, there are homes to which 
children suffering from tubercular disease, 
deformities, and other crippling ailments 
are sent by the fund that Sir William 
Treloar started. 

At these places the chief doctor is the 
sun. The little patients are gradually 
accustomed to living in the open air with 
no clothes on. This process must not 
be hurried. Their tender skins must be 
hardened by careful degrees. Their 
heads must always be covered, but the 
more their bodies are exposed to sunlight 
the healthier they become. 

For when clothes are thrown off the 
body has to produce more heat. Clothes 
are a substitute for body-heat, and .not a 
healthy substitute either, the doctors 
say, as bodies which are not required to 
produce 'heat to keep their owners in 
comfort are apt to grow slack. 

That is why a man who drives in a 
motor-car to his work feels less active 
and energetic than the man who walks 
and gets warmed up. 

Best of all is the warmth generated by 
the exposure of the bod} r to sunlight. 
The children at Alton and Hayling do 
not look like invalids. What the sun can 
do for us we are beginning to learn. 

Continued from the previous column 
must exist there in states very different 
from their condition on our earth. 

So they do. It has been shown at 
Cambridge University Chemical Labora¬ 
tories during the last few years that 
elements may exist in different forms, 
though there is always a simplest form 
of the element. Thus there are on the 
sun heavy hydrogen atoms and light 
hydrogen atoms; and when the one 
splits up into the other there is an output 
of heat—just as there is a continual 
output of heat when radium atoms 
split up. 

On the earth it is only radium and 
one or two other rare elements that can 
be seen to split their atoms ; but in the 
sun. there are great masses of elements 
doing so, and that, says M. Perrin, the 
great French phj^sicist, is where the sun 
gets its undying heat. 


SOCIETY IN THE 
BEETLE WORLD 

LIVING TOGETHER 

Insect Sentinels on Guard . 
and Catacombs for the Dead 

A PROFESSOR’S DISCOVERIES 

From a Professor’s Chair 

We all know of social ants and social 
bees, but very few have heard of social 
beetles. Professor W. M. Wheeler has 
recently gathered together a number of 
cases of beetles among which there is at 
least tYie.beginning-oi social life. 

In the Southern States of America 
there is a curious kind of beetle called 
platypus, which makes long galleries in 
the trunks of large trees. They are 
social to this extent at least—that there 
are many young ones of different ages 
moving about in the same galleries and 
showing some regard for one another.. 

The older children show au evident re¬ 
gard for the very young, and when there 
is a panic the seniors will often stop to 
let the young fry scurry past,, and will, 
then show fight to cover their retreat. 

Gallery in a Fruit Tree 

;it is interesting to know that the food 
is not the gnawed timber, for that is 
not swallowed ; they depend on a black 
fungus called ambrosia, growing on the 
walls of the galleries. 

There is another ambrosia-beetle that 
makes a gallery in fruit trees, both in the 
Old World and the New. One of the 
social features here^ is that while one 
female is excavating' the gallery another 
acts as sentinel to guard the entrance 
and helps to remove the borings. 

Crowds of young beetles of different 
ages live together, and an eerie fact is 
that they have a sort of catacomb in 
the tree, where those that die are buried, 
and where refuse is hidden away. 

There may be fifty full-grown females 
and three males in one community. 
The males have no wings and probably 
never leave the tree. They are apt to 
get smothered in ambrosia when the 
females fly away in spring to start ex¬ 
cavating new galleries. 

Parents that Care for Their Young 

Another social beetle of North and 
South America excavates spacious gal¬ 
leries in rotten wood. Both parents 
take great care of "the young, and They 
seem to chew the -wood themselves and 
give it to their children, whose mouth- 
parts are nbt suited to dealing with hard 
stuff. Both young and old make a shrill 
sound, and Professor Wheeler believes 
this keeps the community together. 

The most striking discovery that the 
professor has made is that a Guiana 
beetle takes up its abode inside the 
swollen leaf-stalk of a young tree be¬ 
longing to the pea order, and there keeps 
cows in the form of mealy-bugs. 

The mealy-bugs suck the sap from 
an amber-coloured, fluffy tissue inside 
the leaf-stalk, and overflow with sweet 
juice, which the beetles and their young 
ones lick up greedily. To induce the 
mealy-bugs to give them droplets they 
massage them with their feelers. 

In the older trees the same partner¬ 
ship occurs, with ants instead of beetles. 

THE MONEY COMES AND GOES 

• Between 1918 and the end of 1921 the 
armies of occupation in the Rhine ter¬ 
ritory of Germany cost 250 millions 
sterling. This sw r allow*ed up.most of the 
payments made by the Germans, which 
ought to have been applied to repara¬ 
tions in France. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

SPAIN’S MASTER-PAINTER 

Brilliant Youth Who Taught 
Himself 

VELASQUEZ MAKES HIS 
SOVEREIGN FAMOUS 

June 4. Cyprus ceded to Britain ...... 1878 

5. Counts Egmont and Horn beheaded, Brussels 156 J 

6. Velasquez born at Seville, Spain , . . . 1599 

7. Robert Bruce died at Cardross . ... . . 1329 

8. Sir John Miilais born at Southampton. . 1829 
. 9 . Charles Dickens died at Gadsbiil, Kent . 1870 

10. First University Boat Race won by Oxford 1829 

Diego de Silva Velasquez, the greatest 
of the Spanish'painters, was bom at 
Seville on June 6, 1599, and was of' 
noble birth through his father. 

Handsome, stately, and courteous, 
Velasquez passed nearly 40 years of his 
life at the Spanish Court, in his earlier 
years as the king's painter, andjater as 
Master of the Palace. There he painted 
pictures that were not fully appreciated 
throughout Europe till 200 years after 
his death, but now are acknowledged 
as giving him a place in tffe very foremost 
rank of the w r orl.d's supreme artists. 

In his native city, Seville, he had 
lessons as a youth .which taught him 
how to teach himself to paint. .His 



Velasquez in his studio, as painted by himself 


master gave him practice in painting 
things as he saw r them, with an object 
before his eyes; and throughout his 
life he painted realities, not fancies, and 
painted them with such skill-that they 
seem to live. 

In his 24th year he went from Seville 
to Madrid, taking with him a painting 
named the “ Water-Seller'' to show 
what he could do. 

That picture has a curious history. 
First it pleased the King, who asked the 
young artist to paint the royal portrait. 
He did so, and was at once assured by 
Philip IV that no other artist should 
ever paint him. The assurance w r as 
kept; but• the King did not want for 
portraits, for Velasquez painted him 40 
times, from youth to age, inwall kinds of 
costumes and circumstances, so that 
Philip IV is . perhaps the .best-known 
figure in the world’s list of kings, 
though he 'was far from being either 
handsome or impressive. 

Strange Travels of Famous Picture 

The picture Velasquez brought with 
him from Seville as a sample passed into 
the royal collection, and 190 years later 
was stolen by Joseph Bonaparte as he 
retired toward the French frontier * at 
the close of' the Temporary kingship ol 
Spain, given him by his " brother 
Napoleon. At Vittoria the Duke of 
Wellington’s British army caught up the 
retreating king, and in the rout which 
followed captured his stolen pictures. 

Pictures by Velasquez had now gone 
out of fashion, and the real Spanish 
king who followed Joseph Bonaparte 
'told Wellington he might keep several 
that he had recaptured. They are now 
in Apsley House, London. 

Of Velasquez Sir Joshua Reynolds 
said : “ What we all attempt to do with 

great labour; Velasquez does at once." 
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SPARE THE LADYBIRD 

The Little Friend in a 
Red Livery 

OUR ALLY IN THE GREENFLY WAR 

By Our Country Correspondent 

The Ministry of Agriculture has issued a 
pamphlet on beneficial insects, urging that 
these creatures should not be destroyed. 

The ladybird is a familiar object in all 
our countryside, .and boys and girl's as 
well as grown-ups should understand, 
that it is one of the best friends we have.. 
It is, of course, a beetle, and its con¬ 
spicuous livery ..of red or yellow, with 
black spots makes it very noticeable and 
unmistakable. There are other lady¬ 
birds that are black and have red spots, 
but they are less common. * t 

The ladybird goes through the same 
four stages as the butterfly or moth. 
First there is the. egg, which may.be 
found in .groups on the stem or under¬ 
side of the leaves of plants which' are 
infested with aphis, or greenfly. Ladybird 
eggs are conical in shape and yellow.' 

From these hatch out a flattish black, 
grub, quite unlike the familiar red or 
yellow ladybird in appearance. Some 
kinds of grub's- are marked with yellow, 
red; or whiter In the grub stage the 
creature Begins ~at once to prey, oh the 
greenfly/ and so enormous is its appetite 
that it scarcely ever stops feeding. It will 
eat thirty or forty aphides right off. 

The grub grows rapidly and s changes 
its skin several -Times. 'Then, when it 
has reached its- utmost size; it changes 
into a pupa,, a- ; dried-up object that is 
yellow at first, but .turns darker later. ' 

In a few,, days. the pupa splits, and 
from it emerges the adult ladybird, r a 
soft and pale creature that soon hardens 
up and attains the colours so familiar 
to us in the garden. - 

In this stage it again feeds on the 
aphis, and later the female lays eggs from 
which -corner, grubs,-* and the whole life- 
story is repeated. Ladybirds have 
several broods in a summer, and ; the 
last, brood., hibernates through the 
winter, 'many often sleeping in one 
place—under the bark of a tree. - 
The warm sun of spring brings these 
from their hiding-places, and the process 
of multiplying begins at once. That- is 
why we see so many ladybirds now. 

If it were not for the ladybirds we 
should soon be overrun,with greenfly, 
but those good friends of man keep down 
the pest/ Let us repay the good work by 
refraining from injuring the ladybirds. 


• THE MOON NEXT WEEK 



The moon at 10 p.m., summertime, on June 7 


Newspaper Notes and Queries 

What does E.E.T.S. stand for ? The 

Early English Text Society, 
r What is a Wampum ? A belt com¬ 
posed of beads made of shells and 
used as an ornament by the North 
American Indians. 

What is Cornering the Market ? Buying 
up the whole availablesupply of an’articlc, 
such as corn. or sugar, so as to sell at a 
high price without competition. 


The Children s Newspaper 


WIRELESS MYSTERY 

The Signals that Baffle Marconi 

By a Scientific Expert 

A well-known writer on science has 
suggested an answer to the problem of 
the mysterious wireless signals' that are 
received, from time to time,, which have 
sometimes been thought to come from 
some other, planet. • 

The signals, says’-Dr. Free, are 
possibly due. to magnetic, storms which 
are radiated to the earth 'from sun¬ 
spots. The inconceivably big whirlwinds 
of flame that shoot up three hundred 
thousand miles • into space set up an 
electric disturbance of the same type 
as a wireless station, and this, in the 
state in which it reaches the earth, 
sounds like a wireless signal of tre¬ 
mendous wave-length. • ■ 

. We know that there is. a .connection 
between sun-storms and ■ earJh-storms,> 
Magnetic disturbances ^probably reach 
the earth from such natural changes as 
occur in the rings of Saturn, or " cata¬ 
clysms in the solar 1 system of some 
inconceivably distant sun.” 

Dr. Free.. foresees the. day when we 
shall have wireless. stations that will 
record earthquakes on the planets or 
eruptions on the myriad suns of the 
firmament, and establish a - sort of 
inter-stellar communication ! 


STEAM AND OIL TO 
WORK TOGETHER 

British Engineer’s New Type of 
Ship 

The first large shipi to be fitted with 
a remarkable engine driven by steam 
and oil combined is to be built by one 
of the big British lines., 

Every oil engine has an outer cylinder 
around the cylinder in which the oil, 
after being mixed with air, is exploded, 
the outer cylinder containing water that 
is circulated through it in order to keep 
the working cylinder cool. 

In the engines to be fitted in the new 
vessel this cooling water is actually so 
heated as to be converted into steam 
and, when the explosion of the oil lias 
forced the piston down to the bottom 
of the * cylinder, . the steam is .intro¬ 
duced, and its pressure forces the piston 
back again. 

Thus one thrust of the engine is 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one Question on each card. 

What is the Food of a Quail ? 

Insects, small slugs, seeds, and grain. 

Do Neck-bells Annoy Animals? 

• Not if the strap is comfortable. Cattle 
and-sheep that wear bells obviously miss 
them when deprived of these.ornaments. 

Is Canary Seed Good for White Mice? 

Any non-poisonous graip. is ..good food 
foY mice, though we do/not know if 
cailary seed alone would.be sufficient as 
a permanent diet. 

Why are Some Buds Sticky? 

, Because the sugary sap forces its way 
through the outer covering of the buds 
and, on drying, presents a syrup-like 
stickiness to the touch. ,, 

Does the Ostrich Bury Its Head in the 
Sand When Pursued? 

No; this is merely a false traveller’s 
tale which has been repeated over and 
over again, but has no foundation. 

How Can White Rabbits be Kept? 

. The. treatment for white rabbits is 
similar to that of other pet' rabbits : a 
clean, dry hutch, with .plenty of hay, 
bran, oats, and greenstuff .. ..: 

How Big are the Largest Known Spiders ? 

Bird-catching spiders measure two 
inches'along the body, but when the .legs 
are spread out the spider covers a space 
■nearly twelve inches in diameter. 

Will Insects Taken from a Limestone 
Pond Live in Ford Water? 

Ford water should not differ from the 
rest of the water in the river of which the 
ford is a part, and that should.be suitable 
for insects which have. survived the 
difficulties of life in a lirhestone pit pond. 

Where are Snakes Found in England ? 

The harmless grass snake is found all 
over England, but is more common in 
the south than in the north.. The poison¬ 
ous viper, or adder, is also , very gener¬ 
ally distributed, and. is fouhd in most 
parts, though less often than.the other. 

What Makes Fish Shine irt the Dark ? 

The bright light that causes some fish, 
such'as herrings and haddocks, to shine 


done-by oil, the next by steabi/ arid ! ™ , th ? dark is due to phosphorescence. 
SO-' on. and all the heat that is ! This 13 not full X understood but it has 
usually wasted in air oil engine is use- ! n ° necessary connection tvith plios- 
fully employed to generate steam for the | P/ 0 ™/. Sometimes it is due to chemi- 
upward thrusts. The steam-oil engine is nr 1 
the invention of a * British engineer- 


Mr. W. J. Still, and two engines.are to 
be. built of the new type for the 9000- 
ton vessel. 


DOG AND GUINEA-PIG 
A Gallant Defender 

A Surrey correspondent gives • an account 
of how a dog may learn to act as defender of 
a pet animal against its enemies. 

Fan/ our black Scottie, quite under¬ 
stands that out guinea-pig Mousie is 
precious to us, and /guards him very 
faithfully. _ 

... Mousie lias a wooden ,run covered with 
wire, - and a small house, like a hutch, 
into which he runs, for the night. A 
Role in it fits up against a similar hole 
in the run ; and at night the hutch is 
brought into an outhouse for warmth. 

. Our black cat. Puck, is a famous 
mouser, and wants badly -to get at the 
guinea-pig. He will sit orf the hutch 
and watch the run eagerly, but Fan 
drives him away. ■ 

One morning, when I was putting the 
hutch out and joining it to the run, Fan 
ran excitedly round the run and barked 
and whined at the covered end. Then I 
noticed that, crouched in the shadow', 
was Puck, who had crawled into the run 
somehow through the hole at the end, 
and was waiting for the coming of the 
guinea-pig. 

When I turned the cat out of the run 
and put Mousie in ‘ Fan barked with 
delight, and took up her post as guard 
with evident satisfaction. 


THE ROSY PLANET 

EARTH CATCHING UP 
MARS 

r Where Do the Mystery 
Messages Come From ? 

PROBLEM OF THE SEAS 
AND CANALS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Mars is becoming the most interestihg 
of the worlds that adorn the night sky; 
all astronomical eyes and telescopes 
being turned toward this rosy, planet, 
now the. nearest to ns of them all. 

He rises-just before ten and may bs 
easily found very low down, in, the 
south-east .a*fter about half-past ten, and 
is remarkable for his reddish hue.. 

But the wonderful red star, Antares 
must not be mistaken for him. Antares 
rises almost an hour before Mars,-and.is- 
not nearly so bright. Mars is to be 
found to the left of, and below,-Antares, 
his position in relation to this fiery star 
and the .other bright stars of Scorpio 
being shown on our star map. . . . 

They./will all be better observed to¬ 
ward the middle of the week, when , the 
Moon is quite out of the way. 

-, . A Little World 

It will be interesting to watqh Mars 
gradually.. approach Antares -—we can 
follow his path in our map. • This will 
occur through J une till the middle of 
July, when he will be about four times, 
the Moon’s width from Antares. 

Mars.is at present about forty-five 
million * miles away, but the Earth is 
rapidly catching him up, and. in . a 
fortnight’s time the two worlds will 
be at their nearest, 42,350,000 ; miles 
separating them—a 48 years’ journey by 
aeroplane at a hundred miles an hour. * 

Mars is, apparently, a miniature of 
the Earth, being but 4200 miles in dia¬ 
meter compared with our world's 7900 
miles. -.Viewed through a telescope the 
smallness, of Mars is very obvious even 
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cal action, and sometimes to physical 
causes, such as vibration s of The mole¬ 
cules of a body. 

Whjy Does the Corncrake Run Instead 
/ V of Fly ? ; ’ 

, /No doubt m the, course of evolution it 
has found hiding in the grass and running 
under cover an easier way pf escaping 
from enemies than by exetcising its slow 
and heavy flight. It is when flying that 
corncrakes are most often killed with 
the gun. This does not prevent the bird 
flying considerable distances when the 
migrating instinct seizes it. 

,What Kind of Bird is the Pintail ? 

It belongs to the same family as the 
geese, swans, and ducks, and is a migrant 
that comes to us in the autumn. The 
head and neck are bronze-brown, and 
there is a conspicuous white stripe down 
each side of the neck. The back and 
flanks are mottled with grey, and the 
wing-coverts are buff with some green 
and bordered with black and white. The 
breast is white, and the bill, legs, and 
feet- grey. The bird is about twenty- 
eight ^inches long. 

How Can British Birds be Identified ? 

It. is necessary, of course, to know 
their descriptions, but an enormous 
help in identifying a bird is a coloured 
illustration, and there are 53 British 
song birds, beautifully printed in colours, 
-in the June number of tlie C.N. monthly. 
My Magazine, which will. enable any 
of these birds to be identified without 
difficulty. My Magazine is now lying 
on the bookstalls with this paper. 


Theta in 
Ophiuchus ★ > 
MARS •'P ai 
•/Present position 


The path Of Mars in the Constellation of the 
t Scorpion, June 1 to July 15 

now, when' his disc is wliat astronomers 
describe 1 ,as but twenty seconds’ of arc 
wide. This means that his width, could 
it be measured with the naked eye, is 
only about a hundredth part the width of 
tile Mooii, which is nearly 2000 seconds 
of arc wide. If, therefore, a telescope 
magnifies him about a hundred dia¬ 
meters 1 , lie will appear as large as' the 
Moon does; to the naked ;eye. / 1 ' 

‘ In this case his continents and at 
least one of his seas—seas are Scarce 
on Mars—will be quite obvious. This 
sea, the Syrtis Major, popularly known 
as the/Hour-glass Sea from its shape, 
and one of the brilliant white Polar caps 
of what is believed to be ice and’snow 
are the most' striking and readily-seen 
features* • with a’ comparatively: small 
telescope. His much-discussed "canals” 
require the most powerful instruments 
and ideal conditions for observation. 

When the Earth is Invisible 

Mars has an additional interest at the 
moment o\ying,to tlie mysterious wireless 
waves, or’ messages, that are supposed 
to come frbm some source outside the 
Earth, conjectured to be Mars. 

Why Mars, in preference to Venus, 
should be supposed to be the source of 
these remarkable signals is singular, 
considering that Venus approaches much 
nearer to the Earth than Mars. More¬ 
over, when Venus is at her nearest the 
Earth and Moon are glorious objects in 
her midnight sky. 

But when Mars is, as at present/ at his 
nearest to tire Earth, our world is quite 
invisible to the Martians. G. F. M. 
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MEN OF THE MIST 

The Exciting Adventures of Told by T. C. Bridges, 
Two Boys Among the Indians ® the C.N. Storyteller 

CHAPTER 33 
The Needle 


It was lucky for Clem, and Billy 
1 that' they lost no time in 
obeying Bart’s order/ for . next 
moment there was a thud which 
made the solid cliff tremble, and 
this was followed by such a blast 
of air as nearly tore them from their 
hold. - - 

Had they still been on their feet 
nothing could have saved them 
from being swept over, the edge of 
the pass into the terrific abyss that 
yawned beneath. 

Two more lesser thuds, then 
things quieted down, and Billy 
ventured to raise his head. To 
liis intense relief he saw Clein, quite 
safe, just in front of him, and, be¬ 
yond, Bart and the others, all 
lying flat on their faces. 

“ We’re safe, Clem,” he gasped. 

“ Better keep still,’’.replied Clem 
gravely. " There may be another 
fall.” 

Billy looked up. 

“ It’s most of it down,” he said. 
“ Look ! The whole pass is blocked 
just beyond Bart. Wasn’t it luck 
^ts missing us ? ” 

Bart rose slowly to his feet. 

“ You’re right, Billy. But it’s 
luck that don’t happen twice run¬ 
ning. I oughtn’t to have chanced 
it,” he went on, “ but I didn’t 
reckon the sun was strong enough 
to bring the snow down like that.” 

“ But what are we to do now, 
Bart ? ” asked Billy, as he glanced 
at the pass, which for many yards 
ahead * of them was piled with 
hard-packed snow. “ We can’t get 
over that, can we ? ” \ . _ ./• 1 , 

“ You’re right, son. It’s us for 
the back track. I guess we’ve got 
to go round by the Needle, alter 
all.” 

“ What’s the Needle ? ” asked 
Billy. 

“ You’ll see when you get there,” 
Bart answered, and there was a 
grim edge to his voice which Billy 
and Clem both knew meant trouble. 

Bart came cautiously past them, 
and led them back along the pass 
for some distance until they came to 
a great rift in the cliff, which they 
had already noticed in passing. 
Into' this he led the way, and a very 
rough way it was. 

The rift became, deeper and so 
narrow that at the. bottom it grew 
almost dark. The party groped 
their way among huge boulders. 

“ I wonder where the Needle is,” 
said Billy to Clem. - 

“ Where the needle is—needle 

is-” The echoes caught his 

words and sent them whispering 
up and down the vast, silent rock 
walls in a most uncanny fashion; 

“ Mebbe you’ll 1 see sooner than 
you like,” replied Bart, and, sure 
enough, they had not gone another 
hundred yards before they did see. 

Here the gorge was cut by. a 
second gorge, only the second was 
far deeper than the first. 

The'party found themselves on 
. the edge of a gap at least a hundred 
feet wide, .and of which the far 
side was much higher than that 
on which they stood. This gap was 
spanned by a bridge, but such' a 
bridge as the boys had never seen 
before, never even imagined. It 
was one single stone, in shape not 
unlike the old Egyptian monument 
Cleopatra’s Needle, which now 
stands on the Embankment . in 
London.. Only, of course,' this 
was not smoothed by chisels, but 
all rough and jagged as it had 
split from the cliff. 

“ There’s the Needle for ye,” 
observed Bart. 

Billy whistled. 

. “You don’t mean we’ve got to 
cross that ? ” he said. 

“ Unless ye go back to the coast 
vc have.' There’s no way round,” 
replied Bart. 


Silent^ hardly daring to breathe, 
the boys and Jock Scarlett watched 
Bart as he began to crawl .up the 
slope of that terrible Needle. He 
had taken off his boots, and crept 
like a fly along its rough surface. 
Once he "slipped a little, and Billy’s 
heart was, in liis mouth, but Bart 
recovered and went on steadily. 

He was ^about half-way over 
when there came a curious whist- 
ling sound. 

“ Hyas claw bird ! ” grunted 
Ahkim in evident alarm; and Jock 
Scarlett hastily, opened tlie breech 
of his rifle and began thrusting in a 
clip of cartridges. r • 

” An eagle! ” he cried, and, 
looking up, Clem and Billy saw 'a 
huge, wide-winged bird, with hooked 
beak and golden eyes, dropping 
from the cliffs above straight to¬ 
ward the bridge. 

CHAPTER 3i 

The Hyas Claw Bird 

or the moment Billy did not 
realise the danger, but Clem was 
wiser. He had heard from Joe 
Western that - these great eagles of 
the North will attack anyone who 
approaches their eyrie, and he saw 
that the bird was swooping straight 
upon Bart. Also that Bart, who at 
the moment was on the worst and 
narrowest part of the bridge, was 
completely at its mercy. 

He saw something else, too, 
which was that Jock, in his hurry, 
had got his rifle jammed. 

One moment earlier Clem had 
been quaking in his shoes at the 
idea of haying to cross that awful 
Needle, but / now he forgot every¬ 
thing except that Bart was in' fear¬ 
ful danger and-must be rescued at 
any cost. 

In a flash he had leaped on to the 
Needle and was running up it with 
the quickness and certainty of a cat. 
His eyes were on a spot a yard or 
two behind Bart where. a sort of 
spur stuck out, giving some sort of 
handhold, and, before 'Billy' and 
Jock had quite realised what he 
was about, he had reached this 
spot, and flung himself down, with 
his' left arm hooked around the 
spur of rock. 

Quick as he was, the eagle was 
quicker, and Clem felt the air 
around his head swirl with the beat 
of. its great wings as it swooped 
upon Bart. With his right hand 
Clem drew from his pocket the 
small automatic pistol in the use 
of which Bart had trained him. 

Bart was helpless. He was flat on 
his face, clinging .with both hands to 
the Needle. The eagle struck/ and 
Clem saw Bart’s thick shirt split 
under the rending of its steel-like 
claws. Then, as the., creature 
fluttered over its victim, beating the 
air with its wide wings, Clem took 
cool aim and fired. 

At such close quarters the bullet 
ploughed' right through the bird’s 
body, and, turning over and over, it 
dropped like a stone. 

Clem watched it vanish into the 
black depths beneath, then, as the 
excitement which had kept him up 
passed, a wave of dreadful giddi¬ 
ness swept over him, and he clung, 
half-fainting, with his face close 
against the rough rock. 

- Bart’s voice came to him, cool 
and steady. . ... 

" That was a right smart bit of 
work, .Clem, and I’m sure obliged 
to you.' Now just take three long 
breaths, then raise your head and 
look at me.” / 

Somehow Clem obeyed, and the 
sight of Bart’s face, calm and clear¬ 
eyed as ever, gave him fresh confi¬ 
dence. 

“ Now, you keep right on after 
me,” said Bart. “Ye can hold on 
to my belt if vc’ve a mind to. 
There’s only this one ugly piece, 
and the rest is plumb easy.” 


Clem set his teeth and followed. 
How he ever managed to wriggle 
across those next few yards he 
never knew, but somehow he did it, 
and almost before he knew it he 
and Bart were safe on the far side. 

The rest was easy. Bart had 
carried with him a rope coiled. 
around his body. One end of this 
he threw back to Jock, who made 
it fast, and with this as a hand-rail 
the rest crossed the stone bridge. 

Billy drew- his brother a little 
aside. ' 

“ Clem,” he said, and there was 
an odd little thrill in his voice, 
“ I’m frightfully proud of you. .1 
could never have done it.” 

Clem flushed, a little. 

“ Nonsense, old chap ! I was in 
a most frightful. funk.” 

“ All the more credit to you,” 
said Billy. > 

Then Bart called them to come 
on, and ohcc more they began to 
climb. . . 

- That night they slept in a cave 
near the summit of the Divide, and 
precious cold it was, too, and very 
early - next morning. they reached 
the top of the pass. . 

Here Bart halted, turned, and 
stood with his hand over his eyes 
gazing back over a vast country of 
mountains, lakes, and forest. 

“ Clem,” he said presently, “ can 
ye see anything ? ” 

Clem stood silent for nearly a 
minute. Then he nodded and 
pointed. 

“ Yes—smoke,” he said. 

Bart grunted. 

“ I thought as nufeh. There’s 
sure some people who mever takes a 
warning. Well, on their own heads 
be it.” 

Without any further explana¬ 
tion - he turned and went striding 
away downhill. 

CHAPTER 35 

Two Tails 

say, this is a bit different from 
; . . the country by the . coast,” 
observed Clem as lie and Billy 
tramped beside .Bart up a lovely 
valley one morning a week after 
they had crossed the Divide. 

” These woods are almost like Eng¬ 
land, and look at that brook ! It 
might be a Devonshire trout 
stream.” 

“ It’s a trout stream right enough, 
son,” . replied Bart. “But I told 
ye that once ye’d crossed, the 
mountains the country would be 
a heap different. Ye don’t get the 
warm air off the sea here, and the 
winters are a sight colder and drier 
than over to the West.” 

“ I like this, a lot better,” said 
Billy. “ We’ve got out of all that 
nasty thick undergrowth. One can 
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walk in peace without tripping up 
at every step.” . ■ 

“Yes, and the trees are all 
different,” put in Clem. “ Black 
pine and birch instead of those 
huge firs.” He paused and looked 
doubtfully at Bart. “ I say, Bart, 
have we much farther to go ? ” 

Bart raised his arm and pointed 
to a range of blue mountains which 
lay like; a wall across the sky to the 
East. Plainly, they were* very 
lofty, for their, peaks were white 
with everlasting snow. 

“ They’re what .we’jce bound for, 
Clem,” he answered... 

Clem gazed at the mountains 
with intense interest. 

“ How far are they, Bart ?.” he 
asked—■“ forty miles ? ” 

. “ Double that, and ye,won’t be 
far out,” smiled Bart. a . 

And just then Billy brpke .in.. 

- “ Bart, see those trees ? All the 

lower branches are gone. Don't 
they look odd ? It’s just as if some 
whacking big cattle had been eating 
them off.” . . - ' 

He pointed as he spoke to a grove 
of biggish bircli trees on the hill¬ 
side' to the right. . ' * 

- Bart gazed at them, and there was 

an odd expression on his face/ He 
bent toward Billy. * ■ ‘ - 

“ Don’t you say anything about it, 
Billy,” he replied in a low voice. “ I 
don't want*the Indians to notice it.” 

Billy was much puzzled, arid so 
was Clem. They obeyed Bart, of 
course, but could not keep their eyes 
off the oddly-lopped trees. Pre¬ 
sently they heard a grunt from 
Passuk, and, turning, saw him 
pointing out the trees to his brother. 
They noticed at once that both the. 
Indians seemed badly frightened. 

Bart saw it too. 

“ The jig’s up,” he grumbled. 
“ Now we'll have to watch out that 
the Indians don't get plumb scared 
and make a bolt for it.” 

_ He waited for the Indians to 
come up and spoke to them in 
their own language, at the same 
time patting his rifle encouragingly. 

Billy could no longer restrain his 
curiosity. 

“ What is it, Bart ? ” he begged. 
“ Do tell us.” 

Bart glanced at the boy, and 
there was the same queer expres¬ 
sion on his face. 

“ I guess you and Clem may as 
well go up and see. Jock and me 
will stay . with the Indians. But 
don’t you waste much time, and 
if ye see anything alive don’t 
meddle with it, but come right 
back.” 

Billy and Clem did not wait for 
a second leave, but were both off 
hot-foot up the hill/and it was not 
more than five minutes before they 
had reached the top. - : 

“ Look at them ! ” panted Billy. 

“ Something has been at them. 
The lower branches have been torn 
right off.” 

“.Something pretty big, too,” 
replied Clem. “ There are boughs 
as thick as my leg ripped right off.” 

By this time they were in the 
wood, and almost the first thing 
that happened was that Billy put 
his foot into a hole in a bit of soft 
ground—a hole two feet deep and 
about the same across. 

: “ Clem, look at this! ” he panted. 

“ What's made it ? ”. -• 

The two stood together and stared 
down at the great hole. 

“ It—it's* a foot-print,” said 
Clem in a half-scared voice. *' Look 
at the toe marks ! ” 

“ But it would.take an elephant 
to make a print like that 1 ” returned 
Billy. 

As he spdke there came a curious 
ripping, snapping sound from far¬ 
ther up the slope, and both boj^s 
started sharply. 

Something that seemed as big 
as a small house was standing in 
the sun-dappled shadows not more 
than a couple of hundred yards 
away. Its - monstrous form was 
covered with a mat of reddish hair, 
and to all appearance it had a tail 
at each end of its vast body. 

TO BE CONTINUE^ 


Who Was She ? 

A Queen in Africa 

A t the time that' the Druids 
** held - sway* in Britain a 
young girl of 17 mounted an 
African throne with her brother 
as joint ruler.* 

They could not agree, however, 
and the girl was banished, but. 
raising an .army,, she marched to 
the frontier to regain her rights. 

At this time two powerful 
leaders of another nation who 
had conquered a large part of 
the known world were fighting 
for supremacy,, and the more 
powerful of these, in pursuit of 
the other, had arrived in Africa. 

He claimed to be arbiter in the 
dispute between the queen and 
he&brother, and arranged to have 
the cause of each pleaded before 
him, but, instead of using his 
judgment and deciding fairly, he 
was so captivated by the beauty 
and accomplishments of the 
queen that he gave a verdict in 
her favour and ordered ’ the 
brother to receive her back. 

Of course the brother refused. 
A war broke, out in which he 
lost, and while escaping he was 
drowned in a river. Thereupon 
the powerful foreign general 
placed as the queen’s colleague 
on the throne another of her 
brothers, who a few years later 
was killed by her in order that she 
might have the throne undis¬ 
puted. In everything she was 
supported by the foreign general. 

She was undoubtedly an able 
and beautiful woman. She could 
sing, and play, and she spoke 
seven languages, but at the same 
time she was a very cruel and 
wicked woman, who allowed 
nothing and nobody to stand iu 
the way of her ambitions. 

Later on she visited the great 
foreign general in his own capital 
but while she was there lie wes 
assassinated, and she fled back 
to her own country. 

A civil war broke out in the 
foreign country, and she took 
sides with the leader of one of 
the parties, who became her 
friend. She even lent him aid in 
fighting his enemies and provided 
him with a fleet. But he was 
defeated, and slew himself, where¬ 
upon the queen decided to take 
her own life rather than fall into 
the hands of her enemies. 

By a ruse, she was captured 
alive, and tried to captivate the 
victorious general. But she was 
unsuccessful, and, learning that 
she was to be carried to the 
foreign capital, she decided to 
take her own life. 

How she did this is a matter 
of history. She used a strange 
weapon that was concealed in a 
basket of figs. 

With all her faults she made her 
country rich and. cultured, and, 
when offered 
by her admirer, 
the foreign 
general, any 
wealth she 
liked to name, 
she replied, 

"The treasures 
I want are two 
hundred thou¬ 
sand" volumes for my library ! ” 
Here is herportrait. Who was she ? 
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^here is Ever a Song Our Hearts- cMiay Hear 


DF MERRYMAN 

Peter; was not paying, attention 
during the arithmetic lesson. 
u What is. meant by the whole is 
greater than any of its parts ? ” 
the teacher asked him. 

“ Er—er—a I jam puff,”: replied 
far-away Peter. - 

0 ED 3 

What Am I? 

I’M a strange, contradiction: I’m 
new and I’m old, 

I am often in tatters and oft decked 
with gold; 

Though I never could read, yet 
lettered I’m found, 

Though blind , I enlighten, though 
loose I am bound ; 

I often die soon, though I some¬ 
times live ages, 

And no monarch alive has so many 

pages. . Solution next week 

0 , 0' & 

Do You Live in Barrow? 

JJarrow is derived from the old 
English word beorh, meaning a 
hill, and places having this name— 
there are several of them in 
different parts of the country— 
were so called because ,of a hill 
close by. A man’s .home would be 
spoken of as being on the barrow, 
and when other houses were built 
and a village was fonned it would 
eventually be known as Barrow. 

0' ‘ 3 0 

The Zoo That Never Was 



Tust like a ball, the Bubblerancly 
J Can bounce up to the highest 
branch, * 

Where silently it takes its seat 
Because it has no mouth to tweet. 

0 0 . , 0 

Strange Things 

go ft water is caught when it rains 
hard. 

When the fire goes out it does not 
leave the room. 

A general may win the day in a 
battle fought at' night. 

■ 0-00 



The Escapades of Johnny Crock 

QUR 3'oung friend Johnny bought a 
pipe, and bubbles meant to blow; 

He then invited all his friends to see 
his great new show. 

A mighty bubble Johnny made, 
which large and larger grew. 

“ Blow harder, Johnny, harder yet!” 
cried all the jungle crew. 

So Johnny blew with all his might, 
and bang the bubble went, 

And Tiger Tim, with several friends, 
was blown through Johnny’s tent. 



A Weird Old Man 

There was a mad merchant of 
Grays 

Who had most astonishing ways ; 
He would walk on his head > 
And sleep under the bed 
And leave all his gases ablaze.. • 

0 ’ 0 0 

Kindness to Animals 



gE always kind to animals 
Wherever you may be ; 

To the bloater say “ I’m sorry'” 

. When cooking him for tea, 

For the bloater has his feelings 
Just the same-as you and me. . 


Why is a boy at his sums like a* 
snake standing on its tail • 
Because he is an adder up. 

‘ ' 0 ' 0 0 . . . 

. . - Vera’s Problem 
While trying Jack’s .problem 'a 
- few weeks ago his sister Vera 
noticed another strange thing about 
the number 45 . 

Vera wrote down four numbers 
which totalled 45, and she noticed 
that if two were added to the first 
number, two subtracted from the 
second, the third number multi¬ 
plied by two, and the fourth divided 
by two, the four results when added 
together also made 45 . 

What were the numbers Vera 

Wrote down ? Solution next week 

• .0 .. 3 0 v . 

A Thriving Business 
A lobster named Archibald 
Thrives ' 

Kept a shop on the rocks off St/ 
Ives; 

He sold bullseyes and toys 
To his own little boys, 

And canes to the neighbouring wives. 

0 B ‘0 

W HAT is-that which goes from Lon¬ 
don to York without moving? 
The road. 1 - ’ - - 

0 -0 

Pat in the Well . 

“ Stop,' will- ye, Murphy ? ” cried 
Pat-as he was being let down 
into a well that needed repairs. “ Oi 
want to come up again.” 

“What for?” asked Murphy. 

“ Never moind,” replied Pat.; then 
when he found himself still being 
let down he shouted, “ If ye don’t 
stop Oi’ll cut the rope.” 

□ ' 0 , ' 0 . -. 

Buried Names 

Jn each of the following sentences 
a girl’s name is buried : 

Please tell Jess I can go with her. 
The book he lent me was excellent. 
Tell always the.truth. 

Come and see the lions at the Zoo'. 
What are they ? Answers next week 

0 0 0 - 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Are These P 

Cowper, Mayo, Wicklow, Rosebery, 
Dartmouth. 

The Student and His Tutor 

You see why I seek you, you wise 
head. I owe you a tea. - 

Do You Live Here ? Tonbridge 


Jacko With the Hammer 

D y the time the house was finished it had cost, as Belinda's 
^ Joe said, “ a pretty penny.” 

Father Jacko, who was by nature a kindly man, seemed 
almost glad that his gloomy predictions had come true. ■ 

“What did I, tell you?” he declared. . “ I knew you'd 
live to regret it! But no, you wouldn’t be . warned by me.” 
Belinda didn't seem.very downhearted about it. 

“ There's no harm done,” she said.' “Joe's borrowed the" 
money. And we’Ve got the house. If we can't manage we can 
always let it.” 

Jacko happened to come in just then. 

“ Going to let the hew house’, Belinda ? ” he cried. , 

“ Maybe,” said Belinda, tossing her head defiantly at her 
father. “And maybe we shan’t.” * 

But the idea stuck in Jacko's head. If they wanted to let 
the house heel manage it for them: He ran round there 
directly after breakfast, and stood looking'up at it. 

“ It’s a nice house,” lie said. “ Stick a board up, and they'd 
come round it like flies.”. 

Just, to see the effect he got a^board, painted on it “ This 
desirable residence TO LET. What offers ? ” and stuck it up. 
Then he ran inside and waited. ffI : 

He didn’t have to wait very long/ .The people no sooner 
caught sight of it than they rushed up, the steps, and. almost 
broke the door down 'trying to get in. . \ -• • s 

When Jacko opened it they fell on him in a body. . , 

“ All right! All right! ” cried Jacko; ; 

He thought, while he was about it he might as well do the job 



“Now then, Udies and gentleman,” he cried, “what offers?” 


in a business-like manner. He’d make them bid for it. 

“ Come on ! ” he cried, waving them in. “ Come inside 1 ” 
He marshalled them in a line in the hall, snatched up a 
hammer, and sprang on to the stairs. ’ - 4 ■ 

“ Now then,'ladies and gentlemen,” he cried, “ what'll you 
offer per annum for this highly desirable residence ? ” 

“ Fifty pounds ! ” cried a voice immediately. . ,r : 

“Fifty pounds 1 ” repeated' Jacko; banging the hamijler 
down on the banister by way of emphasis. 

He hit harder than he had intended, and off flew a chbicfe 
bit of moulding. . . • • ■ 

It was at that unfortunate moment that Belinda’s-Joe biifst 
in upon them. The sight took his breath away. 

“ Letting your, house for you,” explained Jacko airily. 
“ This gentleman—— : ” 

“ It's not to let! ” roared Joe. • •* ! 

. ■“ Not to let L”'. screamed the crowd. ' And then everybody 
began to talk at once. ' *’/ • 

They were’?right fully angry, and it took Joe a* good liouiyto 
get rid of them. And, strange to say, when he shut the door on 
them at- last ^nd turned round to look for. Jacko, that young 
gentleman was nowhere to be seen. : ' */ 


The paragraph on the right is a French 

A Knowing Dog 

A Staffordshire, reader tells us 
of a dog’s knowingness in having 
tram rides to save travel on foot. 

Our neighbour, the butcher, 
has a- fox terrier that will not 
ride in a float or cart; but will 
run* behind ; but more than two 
miles away are friends who used 
to own him, and he likes to go 
there to see them ; and when he 
goes he takes the tram. 

If the car is not 'in he waits, 
affd then. Jumps/on’ and when 
near his friends’ house he jumps 
off. When he is tired there he 
waits again for the tram and 
comes home 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Un Chien Delure 

Un lecteur du Staffordshire 
nous 'parle de la finesse ;cTun 
chien, qui s’oetroie des promCna; 
des en tramway pour s’evifer 
la peine d’aller a pied. ’ 

Le boucher, notre voisin, a un 
fox qui refuse d’aller en charette 
ou en chariot, ii court derricre; 
cependant, a plus de deux milles 
d’ici demeurent des aniis, ses 
anciens maitres, et il aime aller 
leur faire visite ; pour s’y rendre 
il prend le tramway. 

S'il n’y a pas de voiture, il 
attend, puis, il saute dessus ; 
pres du domicile de ses amis il 
saute a terre. Quand sa visite a 
assez dure, il attend de nouveau 
-le tramway et revient chez lui. * 


Tales Before Bedtime , 

Priscilla 

TTer name was Priscilla, 
and she was staying at 
a very channing house. 

The house was pretty, but 
it wasn't half as pretty as the 
garden. Priscilla loved it. She 
was quite unhappy, one day 
when it rained and she had to 
stay indoors. 

“ Ask Uncle to show y'ou the 
greenhouses,” said.her aunt. 

And so he did. But Priscilla 
wasn't much interested in what 
she saw there. • She thought 
the flowers were stiff and prim, 
and not nearly as pretty as the 
roses and carnations; and sweet- 
peas outside. ■ 

Some seemed to her almost 
ugly. One that'she ^tood looking 
at for some time had the most 
curious prickly leaves she "had 
ever seen. The flower was not 
much. It was white and waxy, 
but it was quite new to her. 

“Can I have it to draw ? ” 
she called out to her uncle— 
her governess, who was a keen 
botanist, had taught her ; to 
draw any unusual-plant she 
came, across. ' * - 

Her uncle didn’t hear; he 
had wandered off to another 
greenhouse. - . , 

Priscilla put out her hand, 
picked the flower, and, carried 
it indoors. She stuck it into a 
vase, found her paints, and set 
to work. 

Suddenly a door banged, and 
she heard her uncle's voice. 

Priscilla got up as he strode 
into the. room. k ' . 

“Have you touched, my 
cactus ? ” he asked. 

. He looked so stern that 
Priscilla * was afraid. She 
glanced at the flower on the 
table. Her uncle, turned and 
caught sight of it.-; 

“ What made you take it ? '' 
he asked. He was trying to be 



She stuck It in a vase 


kind, but Priscilla could see 
that he was terribly upset. * 

She burst into tears. 

“ I—I always * pick tjie 
flowers at home,” she sobbed. 

Her uncle put his aim 
round her. 

“.Don't cry,” he said gently. 
” I am sorry, because it is a very 
rare plant that only flowers 
once in a hundred years. 
Dry your eyes, Priscilla, but 
never touch anything' in the 
greenhouses again.” 

Priscilla didn’t need to be 
told that. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of 'My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in. the world. 



The C-N. is posted anywhere abroad for lis. a 
year; inland, 13 s. My Atagazine, published on the 
15 th of each month; is posted abroad- for Us.; 
Canada, 13 s. 6 d; British Isles, 14s. 6 d. See below. 


THE POLICEMAN IN WHITE • SCOOTER-SIDECAR • MOTORISTS PLAY PUSHBALL 



Safety First for Policemen—All the- policemen in 
Huddersfield now wear white coats to make them 
conspicuous when controlling traffic in the streets 


Scooter and Sidecar—A scooter-sidecar has been invented which pro¬ 
vides a more sociable way of travelling than the single scooter, for, like 
the little girl in the picture, a rider can take a companion for a trip 


The Morning Toilet—Some of the flamingoes that 
recently arrived at the London Zoo from Egypt 
enjoying, their early morning wash and [brush-up 




The East in the West—This wonderful temple is not situated in any Eastern land, but is 
one of the many fine buildings erected in Marseilles for the great French Colonial Exhibition. 
It is a copy of the famous temple of Angkor, in the French possession of Cambodia 


A Free Meal for the Elephant—The recent warm weather has brought many visitors to 
the London Zoo, and one little girl was very surprised the other day when an elephant sud¬ 
denly took from her hand the bun she was eating. He thought she was offering it to him 


The Children’s Newspaper Is printed andpublishefrevery Friday by the proprietors, the Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Flcetway House, Farringdon St., London, E.C. 4 . It is registered as a newspaper and for transmission by 
Canadian post. It can-be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents : Canada, Imperial News Company ; Australasia, Gordon and Gotch; South Africa, Central News Agencv; India, A. IT. Wheeler and Co. 

































